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BEEHIVE KILNS 
by John S. de Martelly 


The University Review 


A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


A Neighborhood Christmas 


in Mexico 


FRANCES TOOR 


USIC. A half open patio door. 
M A woman smiling. We loiter, 

exchange greetings and are in- 
vited in. Just what I had expected, for 
I had already experienced the open 
house and warm hospitality of the 
Mexican poor. 

It was a casa de vecindad into which 
we entered—the Mexican tenement 
house. All the rooms on the lower 
floor, each housing a family, opened 
into a long narrow patio, or coutt, 
paved with large uneven stones. Near 
the center to one side was the patio- 
fountain, a faucet emptying into a 
Square stone receptacle and serving the 
needs of all the tenants. Completely 
around the second floor ran a railed bal- 
cony which was broken in the center by 
a bridge extending from wall to wall. 
This balcony symbolized a real class 
division; on it opened the apartments 
of the aristocrats of the house—those 
who could afford to pay over a hundred 
pesos (then about fifty dollars) rent in- 
stead of only twenty. 

That night all of the lower floor 
rooms were opened wide. They were 
large, neat-looking, each showing some 


special decorations—near the household 
saint a candle, flowers, a new bit of 
colored paper. Everyone was dressed 
in his “best,” which in the case of most 
of the men meant overalls and working 
jackets. Immediately, I sensed that 
spirit of deep community joy so charac- 
teristic of the neighborhood Posadas. 
Posadas, literally meaning “lodg- 
ings,” is the designation given to the 
nine days, beginning December 16, in 
commemoration of the difficult journey 
of Mary and Joseph from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem and their begging for lodg- 
ing each night along the way. In Mex- 
ico City the celebration of the first day 
opens with the appearance of the 
puestos, or stands, along the Alameda, 
a park in the very heart of the business 
district. These stands are laden down 
with pottery, baskets, painted gourds, 
delightful toys and other popular art 
objects from all parts of the Republic. 
The puestos are there, of course, for 
every important festival—Holy Week, 
All Saints, Mexican Independence, etc., 
—but at this season the conspicuous ar- 
ticles are the marvelously formed, little 
clay personages and animals in the story 
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of the Birth, and the gayly colored 
papier-maché figures that cover the 
earthen jars, called pzfatas. 

Very beautiful and unique is the 
Mexican Christmas. All classes—the 
Indian, the city poor, the middle and 
upper—celebrate the season with but 
little difference in form, the substance 
depending upon position and means. 
And Posadas is never just a one family 
affair. Friends and relatives cooperate, 
gathering in different casas de vecindad, 
each contributing his share of the ex- 
pense. Nor is it a one-day holiday pre- 
ceded by weeks of frantic present- 
buying, but a long drawn out festival 
into which enters much fun as well as 
religious feeling. 

This night, as usual, the festivities 
began with the procession asking for 
posada. ‘The children came first, two 
of them bearing a small litter decorated 
with pine twigs on which were doll 
images of Mary riding a burro, followed 
by Joseph and the angel. Everyone car- 
ried candles and the voices of the young 
and the old joined tenderly in singing 
the Litany of the Virgin. When they 
had finished, they knocked at the door 
of the apartment assigned to give po- 
sada for that night. In song, represent- 
ing Joseph, they begged for lodging for 
the weary Mary. Those within an- 
swered in song that their house was not 
an inn and threatened the intruders with 
beatings if they did not move on. But 
once convinced as to the identity of the 
pilgrims, they opened the door amidst 
boisterous rejoicing. 

All entered and knelt around the 
nacimiento (manger), artistically and 
realistically represented with doll fig- 
ures, which is loaned each night to those 
receiving. The hosts and others sang a 


welcome to the holy pilgrims. After 
the Ave Marias, the children sang, ask- 
ing for the basket of sweetmeats and 
peanuts, the contents of which were dis- 
tributed among them. Later, out in the 
patio, came food and drink and dancing 
on the broken patio stones. 

The most hilarious part of the night’s 
entertainment was the breaking of the 
piwata—an earthen pot filled with 
sweetmeats and toy surprises, and cov- 
ered with curious, grotesque pasteboard 
figures. One of the children was given 
a stick, blindfolded, spun about many 
times, sent off in the wrong direction, 
and told to break the pata, which was 
suspended from the bridge connecting 
the upper balconies. Someone, how- 
ever, always pulled the pifata out of 
the reach of the blindfolded one. Those 
watching sang some delightful, home- 
brewed verses praising the pifata, but 
admonishing that it be broken “without 
compassion.” After several had tried 
in vain and the merriment had reached 
its climax, the jar was finally smashed, 
followed by a wild scramble for the 
contents. 

During eight nights the same pro- 
gram is repeated with some variations 
in the prayers, refreshments and a new 
pitiata. On the ninth, Christmas Eve, 
at the end of the journey, the travellers 
prepare for the birth: 


Blow the whistles 

And play the tambourines, 
For there is coming to earth 
The King of the Heavens. 


Let us render homage 

Of unequalled affection 
_ To the exalted Mary, 

To Joseph and the Son. 


A half hour before midnight, nine Ave 
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Marias are said and at the end of each 
is sung: 


Oh beautiful Holy Mary! 

Full of glory and sweetness, 

The desired night has arrived 

Of your confinement, Virgin pure. 


In front of the manger scene, little 
children dressed as shepherds are placed 
in two wings between which the god- 
mother and the godfather pass with the 
Holy Infant. Near the manger is a 
Christ and upon it only the holy pil- 
grims. As they place the Infant upon 
the manger, a litany is entoned by all 
those kneeling, and then He is sung to 
sleep with E/ Rorro (“Babe in Arms’), 
the only cradle song which many Mexi- 
cans know and which they sing in their 
native languages. 

At midnight there are fireworks, 
whistles, bells. The churches are filled 
with the faithful attending the midnight 
Misa del Gallo, Mass of the Cock. The 
dinner which follows is for some a 
banquet with all sorts of special dishes, 
while for others it consists only of lamb 
and wine. A specialty of the Posadas, 
served at this dinner and also baked and 
served on the streets, is bowuelo, a thin 
pancake, eaten with a brown sugar 
sauce. 

Querétaro, capital of the state of that 
name and famous for its magnificent 
Colonial architecture, is also noted for 
the great procession that takes place 
there on Christmas Eve. All of the bib- 
lical characters of the story of the birth 
of Christ are represented and high, dec- 
orated floats bear singing angels. Lead- 
ing the procession are a band of clowns 
wearing huge, humorously painted card- 
board costumes. In the rear comes the 
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manger scene with the Wise Men, Mary 
and Joseph mounted. 

In the Indian villages there are street 
processions, and young girls, as shep- 
herdesses, announce the miraculous 
Birth with dancing and singing in the 
churches. They dress in long white 
dresses, their straw hats hanging down 
their backs from colored ribbons tied 
about their necks, and beat time with 
sticks as they sing their simple chants 
in the presence of the Saints. 

The Posadas, being religious, are de- 
cidedly Spanish in origin, but like every- 
thing else that has been introduced by 
the Spaniards, they have assumed an 
Indian-Mexican character. The mid- 
night mass and the supper following are 
the same here as in Spain, with the 
exception of some difference in the dish- 
es, but the procession and the asking 
for lodging are original in Mexico. Also 
the breaking of the pi#ata during the 
Posada nights is not part of the Spanish 
custom, although the idea is Spanish. 
The “Sunday of the Pifata” in Spain 
follows the three day carnival which 
introduces the Lenten season. Mexican 
influence has even reached Spain, for 
the so-called Mexican ‘Figures of the 
Birth” are very popular in the Christmas 
puestos in Madrid. They are dressed in 
the white cotton trousers and straw som- 
brero of the Indian, while in Mexico 
the clay figures of Mary and Joseph, 
with their ample gold-trimmed capes, 
have a straw sombrero on their backs 
just below the neck. These little clay 
figures are so perfect in form and so 
lovely in their coloring that no doubt 
the early missionaries, attracted by their 
beauty, introduced them into Spain. 

All of the Posadas in Mexico are 
celebrated, as I have said, in about the 
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BEEHIVE KILNS 
by John S. de Martelly 


The University Review 


A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


A Neighborhood Christmas 


-1n Mexico 


FRANCES TOOR 


M USIC. A half open patio door. 
A woman smiling. We loiter, 
exchange greetings and are in- 
vited in. Just what I had expected, for 
I had already experienced the open 
house and warm hospitality of the 
Mexican poor. 

It was a casa de vecindad into which 
we entered—the Mexican tenement 
house. All the rooms on the lower 
floor, each housing a family, opened 
into a long narrow patio, or court, 
paved with large uneven stones. Near 
the center to one side was the patio- 
fountain, a faucet emptying into a 
square stone receptacle and serving the 
needs of all the tenants. Completely 
around the second floor ran a railed bal- 
cony which was broken in the center by 
a bridge extending from wall to wall. 
This balcony symbolized a real class 
division; on it opened the apartments 
of the aristocrats of the house—those 
who could afford to pay over a hundred 
pesos (then about fifty dollars) rent in- 
stead of only twenty. 

That night all of the lower floor 
rooms were opened wide. They were 
large, neat-looking, each showing some 


special decorations—near the household 
saint a candle, flowers, a new bit of 
colored paper. Everyone was dressed 
in his ‘‘best,” which in the case of most 
of the men meant overalls and working 
jackets. Immediately, I sensed that 
spirit of deep community joy so charac- 
teristic of the neighborhood Posadas. 
Posadas, literally meaning “lodg- 
ings,” is the designation given to the 
nine days, beginning December 16, in 
commemoration of the difficult journey 
of Mary and Joseph from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem and their begging for lodg- 
ing each night along the way. In Mex- 
ico City the celebration of the first day 
opens with the appearance of the 
puestos, or stands, along the Alameda, 
a park in the very heart of the business 
district. These stands are laden down 
with pottery, baskets, painted gourds, 
delightful toys and other popular art 
objects from all parts of the Republic. 
The pxestos are there, of course, for 
every important festival—Holy Week, 
All Saints, Mexican Independence, etc., 
—but at this season the conspicuous ar- 
ticles are the marvelously formed, little 
clay personages and animals in the story 
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of the Birth, and the gayly colored 
papier-maché figures that cover the 
earthen jars, called pitatas. 

Very beautiful and unique is the 
Mexican Christmas. All classes—the 
Indian, the city poor, the middle and 
upper—celebrate the season with but 
little difference in form, the substance 
depending upon position and means. 
And Posadas is never just a one family 
affair. Friends and relatives cooperate, 
gathering in different casas de vecindad, 
each contributing his share of the ex- 
pense. Nor is it a one-day holiday pre- 
ceded by weeks of frantic present- 
buying, but a long drawn out festival 
into which enters much fun as well as 
religious feeling. 

This night, as usual, the festivities 
began with the procession asking for 
posada. ‘The children came first, two 
of them bearing a small litter decorated 
with pine twigs on which were doll 
images of Mary riding a burro, followed 
by Joseph and the angel. Everyone car- 
ried candles and the voices of the young 
and the old joined tenderly in singing 
the Litany of the Virgin. When they 
had finished, they knocked at the door 
of the apartment assigned to give po- 
sada for that night. In song, represent- 
ing Joseph, they begged for lodging for 
the weary Mary. Those within an- 
swered in song that their house was not 
an inn and threatened the intruders with 
beatings if they did not move on. But 
once convinced as to the identity of the 
pilgrims, they opened the door amidst 
boisterous rejoicing. 

All entered and knelt around the 
nacimiento (manger), artistically and 
realistically represented with doll fig- 
ures, which is loaned each night to those 
receiving. The hosts and others sang a 


welcome to the holy pilgrims. After 
the Ave Marias, the children sang, ask. 
ing for the basket of sweetmeats and 
peanuts, the contents of which were dis- 
tributed among them. Later, out in the 
patio, came food and drink and dancing 
on the broken patio stones. 

The most hilarious part of the night's 
entertainment was the breaking of the 
pifiata—an earthen pot filled with 
sweetmeats and toy surprises, and coy- 
ered with curious, grotesque pasteboard 
figures. One of the children was given 
a stick, blindfolded, spun about many 
times, sent off in the wrong direction, 
and told to break the pifata, which was 
suspended from the bridge connecting 
the upper balconies. Someone, how- 
ever, always pulled the pifata out of 
the reach of the blindfolded one. Those 
watching sang some delightful, home- 
brewed verses praising the péfata, but 
admonishing that it be broken “without 
compassion.” After several had tried 
in vain and the merriment had reached 
its climax, the jar was finally smashed, 
followed by a wild scramble for the 
contents. 

During eight nights the same pfo- 
gtam is repeated with some variations 
in the prayers, refreshments and a new 
pittata. On the ninth, Christmas Eve, 
at the end of the journey, the travellers 
prepare for the birth: 


Blow the whistles 

And play the tambourines, 
For there is coming to earth 
The King of the Heavens. 


Let us render homage 
Of unequalled affection 
To the exalted Mary, 
To Joseph and the Son. 


A half hour before midnight, nine Ave 
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Marias are said and at the end of each 
is sung: 


Oh beautiful Holy Mary! 

Full of glory and sweetness, 

The desired night has arrived 

Of your confinement, Virgin pure. 


In front of the manger scene, little 
children dressed as shepherds are placed 
in two wings between which the god- 
mother and the godfather pass with the 
Holy Infant. Near the manger is a 
Christ and upon it only the holy pil- 
grims. As they place the Infant upon 
the manger, a litany is entoned by all 
those kneeling, and then He is sung to 
sleep with E/ Rorro (“Babe in Arms’’), 
the only cradle song which many Mexi- 
cans know and which they sing in their 
native languages. 

At midnight there are fireworks, 
whistles, bells. The churches are filled 
with the faithful attending the midnight 
Misa del Gallo, Mass of the Cock. The 
dinner which follows is for some a 
banquet with all sorts of special dishes, 
while for others it consists only of lamb 
and wine. A specialty of the Posadas, 
served at this dinner and also baked and 
served on the streets, is bofuelo, a thin 
pancake, eaten with a brown sugar 
sauce. 

Querétaro, capital of the state of that 
name and famous for its magnificent 
Colonial architecture, is also noted for 
the great procession that takes place 
there on Christmas Eve. All of the bib- 
lical characters of the story of the birth 
of Christ are represented and high, dec- 
orated floats bear singing angels. Lead- 
ing the procession are a band of clowns 
wearing huge, humorously painted card- 
board costumes. In the rear comes the 


manger scene with the Wise Men, Mary 
and Joseph mounted. 

In the Indian villages there are street 
processions, and young girls, as shep- 
herdesses, announce the miraculous 
Birth with dancing and singing in the 
churches. They dress in long white 
dresses, their straw hats hanging down 
their backs from colored ribbons tied 
about their necks, and beat time with 
sticks as they sing their simple chants 
in the presence of the Saints. 

The Posadas, being religious, are de- 
cidedly Spanish in origin, but like every- 
thing else that has been introduced by 
the Spaniards, they have assumed an 
Indian-Mexican character. The mid- 
night mass and the supper following are 
the same here as in Spain, with the 
exception of some difference in the dish- 
es, but the procession and the asking 
for lodging are original in Mexico. Also 
the breaking of the pifata during the 
Posada nights is not part of the Spanish 
custom, although the idea is Spanish. 
The “Sunday of the Pifata” in Spain 
follows the three day carnival which 
introduces the Lenten season. Mexican 
influence has even reached Spain, for 
the so-called Mexican “Figures of the 
Birth” are very popular in the Christmas 
puestos in Madrid. They are dressed in 
the white cotton trousers and straw som- 
brero of the Indian, while in Mexico 
the clay figures of Mary and Joseph, 
with their ample gold-trimmed capes, 
have a straw sombrero on their backs 
just below the neck. These little clay 
figures are so perfect in form and so 
lovely in their coloring that no doubt 
the early missionaries, attracted by their 
beauty, introduced them into Spain. 

All of the Posadas in Mexico are 
celebrated, as I have said, in about the 
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same fashion, although there are a few 
differences. Among the upper-middle 
class and the rich, the Posada is held in 
a different house each night. With 


them, however, the simple joy of the 
occasion is often marred by the desire 
of Mrs. Grundy to outdo Mrs. Bundy. 


Also, among the young and the less re- 
ligious, the dancing and the breaking 
of the pifata are the only parts of the 
ceremony observed. But I have chosen 
to describe the neighborhood celebra- 
tion because I was so impressed with its 
simplicity and joyous spontaneity. 


The Lorelei 


Original version by Heinrich Heine with English translation by 
Howard Mumford Jones. 


ch weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin; 

Ein Marchen aus alten Zeiten, 

Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 


Die Luft ist kihl und es dunkelt, 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein; 
Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein. 


Die schénste Jungfrau sitzet 
Dort oben wunderbar, 

Thr goldnes Geschmeide blitzet, 
Sie kammt ihr goldenes Haar. 


Sie kammt es mit goldenem Kamme 
Und singt ein Lied dabei; 

Das hat eine wundersame, 
Gewaltige Melodei. 


Den Schiffer im kleinem Schiffe 
Ergreift es mit wildem Web; 

Er schaut nicht die Felsenriffe, 
Er schaut nur hinauf in die Hoh’. 


Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn; 

Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 

Die Lorelei gethan. 


I know not why there runs through me 
A feeling of sadness today; 

An old, old tale comes to me, 
And will not go away. 


The cool dark air is flowing 
Above the peaceful Rhine; 
The mountain tops are glowing 

In the twilight’s pale sunshine. 


On the cliff there sits a maiden, 
Lovely she is, and fair; 

With golden gems she is laden, 
And she combs her golden hair. 


She combs with a comb that is golden, 
And sings a song-to the sky, 

And the music is that of an olden 
And prepotent melody. 


And seized with a wild sweet sorrow 
The fisherman floats by; 

He sees not that the river grows narrow, 
He only looks on high. 


The fisher is drowned in the clinging 
Waters, and they flow on; 

’Tis the end of the Lorelei’s singing 
When the Lorelei’s deed is done. 


[Editor's note: The William Ellery Leonard translation of the Lorelei in the autumn issue of the 
University Review brought discussion from all sections of the country. The editors are pleased to 
offer another version by another distinguished scholar and translator. The German version is included 
by request to facilitate comparison between the original and translation.} 


Art and Social Struggle: «4 Dascussion 


Diego Rivera and Thomas Hart Benton, internationally famous painters, discuss 
the relation of art to society. 


ACTIVE REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE ESSENTIAL TO GREAT ART 
D1EGO RIVERA 


bout art, I must tell you at once what 

I think art is. A great variety of 
things have been said about art, some 
fantastic, some philosophical, but all 
that interests us is the reality of art. Sci- 
entifically speaking, art is any action or 
object executed that arouses in human 
beings what we call aesthetic feeling. 
Biologically, the aesthetic emotion re- 
sults in certain excretions of the glands 
and is as helpful to the economy of the 
human organism as is the digestive sys- 
tem. The aesthetic emotion feeds, nour- 
ishes, and restores the human organism. 
Socially, this truism can be illustrated by 
many historical examples. Each time 
that humanity has been shaken by great 
war, famine, or disease; art has flour- 
ished. 

Let me cite an interesting example. 
During the hardest days of the Russian 
Revolution, when there was little food, 
no warmth, and complete disruption of 
life, the proletariat crowded the theaters 
to find the emotional nourishment their 
spirits needed. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to remind you that in the Dutch 
lowlands, during the darkest days of the 
Spanish domination, great art sprung 
up. The same phenomenon i is seen in 
Italy: when the artisans and peasants 
were at war with their feudal lords, 
Giotto produced his masterful works. 


| Peer as we are to speak a- 


The same struggle gave rise in literature 
to the great Dante. The finest poem of 
Italian literature is nothing but a polit- 
ical pamphlet, which fact explains its 
powerful strength and beauty. 


2 


Inasmuch as art is a necessary func- 
tion of human life, the political groups 
in power try to control it in order to 
establish their hold over the masses. 
That is why every period of art is 
marked by the character of the existing 
government. Scientists have told us that 
primitive man who engraved the stones 
in the ancient caves of southern France 
lived in a society without classes. For 
this reason, those drawings have never 
been surpassed as art. But from that 
period up to the present, the governing 
class has impressed its own interests on 
art. This explains why most ancient art 
is religious in character. 

Man has always had need of food, 
clothing, reproduction, and he has al- 
ways been possessed with fear—fear of 
the things he didn’t understand, of the 
lightning and the torrent, of the eru 
tion of volcanoes, of disease, of death 
itself. Unprepared for defending him- 
self against these mysterious forces, he 
invented superior beings, or gods, to 
defend him. The most able inventors 
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of gods were those who possessed the 
best knowledge of the forces of nature. 
They would tell their fellow human be- 
ings that upon due payment they could 
arrange things with the gods. If the 
priest failed, he always explained it on 
the grounds that he was insufficiently 
paid. His superior knowledge of nat- 
ural phenomena made hitn first a witch 
or medicine man, then a priest, and 
finally a scientist. That is why all these 
categories have been used by the class 
in power to exploit the suppressed clas- 
ses. That is why military chiefs, priests 
and philosophers have always imposed 
On artists certain regulations convenient 
to the ruling power. Under this sys- 


tem, when men had aesthetic experience, 
it was the experience of the class in 
power. 

The early art in Africa was of a to- 
temic character, as it was in the ancient 
cultures of Asia and of Mexico, because 


venomous or wild animals at this time 
were man’s chiefest enemy. The early 
paintings, consequently, represent these 
animals as gods—half-man, half-beast. 
Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian and Mex- 
ican art has thousands of examples. 
Through the bear, the deer, the monkey, 
etc., the medicine man discovered heal- 
ing herbs. The animal found by means 
of its instinct those things in nature 
helping to restore its wounded organ- 
isms. Later on man developed and per- 
fected this knowledge learned from 
animals. That is why primitive gods 
were represented with the heads of 
animals, and priests or witches disguised 
themselves as animals for their cere- 
monies. 


3 


In art the sense of beauty is always 
present. But the ancient cave drawings 


are superior to whole rows of Louvre 
Venuses because they are closer to the 
life of the people. The figures en- 
graved in the stones of caverns dealt 
with hunting, shelter, clothing, gaining 
protection. Here in these drawings, the 
basic law of struggle in human life is 
represented in art without any interme- 
diary influences. But this is not so in 
Egyptian art. Here the military chief, 
the priest, the tax collector are present, 
as indeed they are in our present so- 
ciety. Likewise, Greek art was not 
based on hunting, fishing, or war, but 
rather on the result of war—slavery. 
And, ever since, art has been based on 
slavery, on man as a beast of burden, 
an instrument of exploitation. Greek 
art is less animalistic and more anthro- 
pomorphic. Its chief interest is in a 
strong healthy slave to work for the 
master or a healthy athlete to be turned 
into a warrior to get more territory for 
the ruling class. 

It is true that Greek art represents 
some animals, particularly those fine 
horses and bulls found on the entrances 
to the temples. But here, as with man, 
the animal was looked upon as a beast 
of burden, a slave to certain ruling 
groups. Often the animal was used to 
perpetuate pagan mythology. When re- 
luctant maidens refused to submit to the 
advances of the gods, the latter took 
the form of animals; Jove, for example, 
the form of the bull. In this, pagan art 
was splendidly human. It contained all 
the cynicism of which man is capable. 

A recent writer has declared that the 
beauty of pagan art is to be found in 
its naiveté. But the point is not quite 
as simple as that. You will remember 
that Plato advised his pupil not to love 
fruit or women, for both spoil and grow 
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old, but to love the forms of things such 
as cones, squares, cylinders. But art is 
strong only in proportion to its expres- 
sion of the basic needs of human life. 
Hence, the reason for the greatness of 
the cave drawings. They are less hypo- 
critical, less tinged with such intermed- 
iary considerations as came from im- 
posed religious creeds. 


4 


After pagan art, comes that of the 
middle ages, an art dominated by the 
Popes. But in spite of the religious 
tyranny, vital human emotive forces 
crop out. The Gothic churches were 
made after a rigid architectural pattern, 
the outgrowth of mystic philosophy. 
But each stone, once delivered to the 
workmen of the community, was treated 
with free imagination. The great cathe- 
drals of Europe are covered with designs 
depicting the very human events of 
daily life, such as priests pursuing nuns, 
or representing the secret hopes of the 
masses, such as consigning the Popes to 
Hell. Thus the great cathedrals are 
outwardly the expression of the mystic 
theology of the dominating class, but 
they contain also the popular rebellion 
of the masses. Sometimes individuals 
and entire groups rebelled against the 
tyranny of the rulers. These were the 
revolutionary artists and these were the 
best artists. Life is great and art is 
great in direct proportion to this strug- 
gle against powers that are stronger 
than man. Wherever there is life there 
is struggle. We see it in the microbes, 
in the corpuscles defending diseased or- 
ganisms. We see the same phenomenon 
in human society. Revolution is the 
obligated struggle for the greatest de- 
velopment of the human being. Every 


human action involving struggle is su- 
perior to the static power of intrenched 
privilege against which it fights. When 
the ruling class is well established, revo- 
lutionary expression, although it may 
outwardly fail, is in reality stronger. 
Thus the greatest French painter of the 
nineteenth century is Honoré Daumier, 
and his greatness derived its force from 
the fact of his rebellion against the so- 
cial tyranny of his times. He was an 
active revolutionist in the movement of 
1848; he took part in the battles that 
shook Paris; through his excoriating 
cartoons in the newspapers, he com- 
batted the bourgeois domination of 
society; and it was during his imprison- 
ment that he painted some of his best 
pictures and the greatest pictures of his 
time. These works contain the maxi- 
mum degree of beauty that art can ex- 
press, because the active revolutionary 
struggle of the artist makes for strength. 

In every work of art, we find an ac- 
tive reflection of the milieu in which it 
was produced, and man’s need for art 
makes him accept this reflection, wheth- 
er he agrees with the actual philosoph- 
ical implications of the work. Hence it 
is that even revolutionaries are sensitive 
to religious art. A prominent Russian 
Communist told me that under the 
beauty of the Catholic service in Rome 
he actually wept. Because of the power 
of art, the ruling classes, as I have said, 
try to control the artist. The same 
thing happens in all fields of great so- 
cial significance. In education, the 
schools are dominated by boards of 
trustees who represent the vested inter- 
ests of the period. And when educa- 
tors attempt to fight this tyrannical 
control, they are usually driven out. 
Writers are subject to the tyranny of 
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book publishers, who also represent the 
vested interests of the period. In brief, 
through every aspect of society, the rul- 
ing powers exercise their domination 
over the masses and attempt to turn the 
creative talents of society to their own 
purposes. 


5 


Today capitalism is sufficiently intel- 
ligent not to require art to eulogize it. 
But it has established the theory that 
art is the religion of beauty and must be 
pure and lovely, uncontaminated with 
the bitter and vital problems of the day. 
In this way the ruling class attempts to 
prevent artists from expressing the revo- 
lutionary issues of the times. That is 
why the “pure” art of the ruling classes 
is the impurest art and why the really 
pure art is political art. 

Some of you may have heard of a 
little book by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, entitled the Communist Mani- 
festo. It is stated in this book that the 
ruling class attempts to get the bour- 
geois to serve its interests rather than 
those of the peasants. Well, that is 
what is happening in Mexico. We are 
in 1935. The Mexican bourgeois needs 
to speak to the peasants in a language 
they can understand, but the bourgeois 
has never fully carried out its revolu- 
tionary cause. The great slogan is 
“Land and Liberty,” but the land is 
still controlled by the few and liberty 
is reserved for the ruling party. The 
Mexican revolution did have in its be- 
ginnings a vital spirit, but that spirit 
has been gradually lost. The true revo- 
lutionary leaders, like Zapata and oth- 
ers, were either killed or jailed. Those 
who were not killed took over the 
power and in turn became conservative, 


intrenching themselves as their prede- 
cessors were intrenched. -The industrial 
workers in Mexico are few in number, 
and a real social revolution cannot be 
achieved until the majority of the work- 
ers are clan conscious and revolutionary. 
When this happens, these workers will 
become the guides and teachers of our 
five million peasants and a real revo- 
lution will be accomplished. 
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For this revolution Mexico needs rev- 
olutionary art. The bourgeois, too, 
needs revolutionary art in order to pla- 
cate the struggling masses and to con- 
solidate its own vested interests. And 
the artist needs revolutionary art to ex- 
press himself to the fullest. The bour- 
geois ruling class in Mexico today is 
utilizing its revolutionary artists as an 
instrument of demagogy to win the sup- 
port of the laboring classes. And some 
artists paint a smoke screen for the party 
in power, but at the same time their 
paintings, if they have some revolution- 
ary content, may be useful for the 
workers and peasants. 

When Mexican art had what Ameri- 
can writers call its ‘‘renascence,”’ all the 
important artists were communistic in 
sympathy. Consequently, Mexican mu- 
ral painting is different from the mural 
painting in the United States. President 
Roosevelt copied the idea of the Mexi- 
can art renascence by setting aside eight 
million dollars for the stimulation of 
art. But there the method of procedure 
is different. The Mexican bourgeois 
class is not naive; it is skilled in the art 
of demagogy. It said to its artists, 
“Here are the walls. Go ahead and 
paint what you like.” After twenty-five 
years of experience, the Mexican bour- 
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geois are proficient politicians and they 
know that they need the support of the 
masses. It is difficult enough to remain 
in power when they have to combat, not 
only internal enemies, but British and 
American imperialism as well. In the 
United States the bourgeois is stronger 
than in Mexico. Their game is an™ 
easier one to play. Consequently, be- 
fore the murals of the Roosevelt “art 
renascence” can be painted, sketches 
must be submitted to a board, one near 
the state department. Then, if they of- 
fend no one of the vested interests, the 
artist is allowed to proceed with his 
work. But I am sure that your artists, 
like the artists in ancient times, will in- 
troduce protest into their work, and I 
am sure that because of the artist, and 
not because of the eight million dollars, 
there will be fine mural paintings in 
your country. Naturally, when there is 
interference with the artist, the quality 
of his work is impaired. You may have 
patriotic, Fascistic murals, but they will 
lack artistic quality. Nevertheless, I 
have hope for the United States, a hope 
based largely on the immensity of the 
country and the heterogeneity of its 
peoples. There is no place I prefer to 
live in more than New York, because 
there I can be in contact with Greeks, 
Assyrians, Italians, Germans, Jews, Rus- 
sians, Negroes. You talk a great deal 
these days about one hundred per cent 
Americans and in Mexico we talk much 
about one hundred per cent Mexicans. 
But in Detroit I saw a parade of 250,000 
naturalized Polish workers demanding 
their rights, denied to them although 
they had fought in the World War and 
served the country as loyally as three- 
generation Americans. In your South I 
saw the wonderful architecture of the 
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negro and listened to their music, music 
which moves me more than any other; 
and your historians have told me that 
your great transcontinental railroads 
were built by Chinese and Mexican im- 
migrants; in the great Chinese city of 
San Francisco, I have admired the works 
of the orientals, I have eaten vegetables 
grown by Japanese and my own coun- 
trymen. So I do not believe in one 
hundred per cent Americanism; I be- 
lieve only in producers. I know that 
the United States, and Mexico as well, 
can fulfill their destinies only through 
workers of whatever nationality. 


5 


During the economic depression in 
the United States, the little Mexican 
capitalist has been given a new lease on 
life. Here, where formerly we imported 
thirty million pesos worth of silk, we 
now make our own silk; building is go- 
ing on rapidly; great reservoirs, dams, 
roads, buildings, irrigation systems, des- 
tined to enrich our arid soil. The lands 
thus benefited are inhabited by poor 
peasants, but they are owned by the 
“revolutionary” chiefs, the generals, 
politicians, lawyers. But we have made 
some progress. Formerly, five hundred 
feudalistic families owned all the land 
in Mexico; today it is owned by seven- 
teen thousand. 

Yet, with the increasing conservatism 
of the “revolution,” painters and the 
masses generally have had less liberty. 
Young artists are told to paint school 
walls with anything, so long as it is 
anti-clerical, as if the religious problem 
were the only one we have to face. Ac- 
tually our main problem is economic, 
but seldom do we see paintings that tell 
the truth about the existing conditions 
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in the revolutionary government. In 
Guanajuato state, for example, forty- 
eight rural teachers have recently been 
asassinated, some by stick beatings, 
some by being burned, others by being 
dragged with ropes about their necks by 
horses. And many, many others have 
been persecuted all over the country. 
Yet not a single newspaper in Mexico 
has reported these brutalities, not one 
parade of protest has been held. The 
bourgeois in power struggles against the 
church because that is an easy issue. 
That is why these murals are anti-cleri- 
cal. But you do not see pictures attack- 
ing Mexican generals or managers of 
industrial enterprises. When our young 
painters draw pictures of factories and 
oil wells, they do not put in the names 
of the owners of the factories, nor do 
they put above the oil wells the name 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

Today, however, the bourgeois power 
in Mexico is entering another stage. It 
has discovered that it is useless to have 
factories if no one buys, to have sugar 
refineries if no one can afford to buy 
sugar, to build salt combines if no one 
can use salt. Even veiled monopolies 
are useless if peons can’t buy. Hence, 
the bourgeois will give land to the pea- 
sants, better wages to the workers, as in 
the minimum wage law. But every wage 
increase is paid for by the workers. As 
wages go up, commodity prices increase, 
the surplus going to the bankers and 
vested interests. The bourgeois power 
today is false socialism, not communis- 
tic at all. Socialists are reformers and 
reforms are paid for by the workers. 
That is why Mexican art fifteen years 
ago was truly revolutionary, but is to- 
day only ostensibly socialistic. No 
young painters now tell the story of 


left-wing communists being beaten and 
taken to jail, of machine guns being 
used against the workers. The Depart. 
ment of Education pays for the produc- 
tion of revolutionary ballets in the 
National Theater, but the papers do 
not report the daily murders of agrarian 
workers. 
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Still, after all this is said, the Mex- 
ican painter is a fighter. In spite of all 
reaction, revolutionary art will continue. 
And in this continued struggle for social 
justice, teachers must join with the art- 
ists. In the United States who is more 
proletariat than the teacher, who works 
harder, and who receives less compen- 
sation? Bad as the situation is in the 
United States, it is even worse in Mex- 
ico. In the states of Mexico and Cuer- 
navaca, hundreds of teachers receive a 
salary of fifteen cents a day. And these 
teachers are the ones being assassinated 
because they have struck when their pit- 
tance has not been paid. Instead of 
spending huge sums on revolutionary 
ballets, the government, if it were wise, 
would pay its workers. By not paying 
them, it makes them revolutionaries. In 
our art schools, the children are taught 
to paint the face of Lenin, but who 
teaches them to draw the story of as- 
sassinated teachers, of police attacking 
protesters? Such art would not be con- 
venient to the ruling party. 
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Art cannot flourish under capitalistic 
and Fascist tyranny, and only partially 
under proletarian dictatorship. History 
teaches us that the arts, concerned with 
the basic needs of human life—hunger, 
clothing, shelter, reproduction, love— 
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cannot be fully satisfied save in a society 
without classes. Humanity will never 
begin its fullest development until it 
has abolished slavery and this will come 
about only by the persistent efforts of 


workers, teachers, and artists to achieve 
a society based on productiveness rather 
than on profits. This society must fol- 
low the program outlined by Marx. It 
must be a true communism. 


Reply to Rivera 


THOMAS HART BENTON 


For one who accepts the Marxist view 
of History where violent revolution is 
an inevitable factor in the pattern of 
progress the conception of Art as revo- 
lutionary protest is almost inevitable. 
For a true believer Art could not be 
considered vital unless it fitted categor- 
ically within the scheme of social prog- 
ress as envisioned and proclaimed by 
Marx. 

In spite of the fact that industrial 
development has not increased the num- 
bers of the proletariat, the essential 
revolutionary element in the Marxist 
scheme, in any relative scale, but has 
tended, particularly in the industrial 
countries, to increase the so-called mid- 
dle class, a class of skills and small 
ownership stakes, Marxists still adhere 
to the master’s conception of the major 
position of the proletariat in the strug- 
gle to put an end to the crude exploita- 
tion of human energies for profit. This 
middle class which, in spite of the ef- 
forts of Marxists to classify it, is neither 
bourgeois nor proletarian, occupies to- 
day the strategic position in the world. 
The lever of mass power is in its hands. 
The people who by their numbers con- 
stitute this mass power are tied by habit 
as well as by immediate need to the pro- 
ductive mechanisms of capitalism. They 


will put their weight, should by agita- 
tion a class war really materialize, on 
the side of those who promise to hold 
for them or regain for them their right 
to own. This middle class is without 
class status in any true sense. Its mem- 
bers run with rapid shifts up and down 
the field of ownership. Their positions 
are precarious but their ownership 
stakes, big or little, real or imagined, 
are tremendously precious. 

If these precious stakes come by in- 
doctrination to be associated with class 
allegiances and the necessity arises of 
making a choice of allegiance in a strug- 
gle for power between classes there is 
no doubt about the choice of the great 
middle class. 


2 


To my mind it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that the progressive democratic ele- 
ments of Communism, those which 
would break down class barriers, re- 
move the incubus of monetary profit 
from human institutions and spread the 
share of the abundance that is poten- 
tially in the world, should have become 
tied to the conviction that class war and 
class dictatorship is an inevitable condi- 
tion of progress. This conviction, so 
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rigidly held that practical compromises 
were impossible, must certainly receive 
a large part of the blame for what has 
happened in Europe since the war. 

In spite of all the dialectical rational- 
izations, on the part of Marxist Com- 
munists, about the course of events in 
contemporary Europe, it is plain that 
Fascism is to a large degree the outcome 
of the Marxist theory of class struggle 
which left no choice in the political 
arena except as between two class dic- 
tatorships. Instead of a series of demo- 
cratic compromises in which some (at 
least temporary) solution of the eco- 
nomic dilemmas of the Fascist countries 
might have been found, party passion, 
rigid and uncompromising, flamed ihto 
a religious war between political sects. 
Passionate ideals, particularly those of 
the left, where it was all or nothing, 
made it impossible for men to act rea- 
sonably. A psychological atmosphere 
was created where belief patterns 
grouped around economic issues became 
more important than the issues them- 
selves. From the look of things now 
they promise to remain more important 
until they succeed in drowning the 
whole of Europe in blood. 
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What passionate idealism can do in 
extending violence over long periods is 
represented by the Catholic-Protestant 
struggle following the Reformation, 
where patterns of faith aggravated the 
struggle of the trading classes for in- 
creased rights of ownership. Beliefs, 
purely theoretical in their nature, were 
confused with economic issues and men 
fought, not for what they needed, but 
for what they believed was true. Marx- 
ist materialism explains this period as it 


does all others by regarding human be- 
lief as a function- of the struggle for 
economic power. It says that beliefs 
are tools manufactured by economic 
groups to further their ends. There is 
no doubt but that men fasten themselves 
to and propagandize beliefs furthering 
their material interests, but to accord 
them such far-reaching intelligence as 
is implied in the Marxist view stretches 
credibility too far. Our contemporary 
experience with economic groups leads 
us to believe that they cannot see be- 
yond their noses. If, however, the 
Marxist view of the origin of idealistic 
beliefs in cunning self-interest were 
wholly acceptable, we still face the fact 
that man is so constituted that once a 
belief gets into his head it tends to 
change from a belief to a fact. It be- 
comes an unquestionable, unimpeach- 
able reality; the master not the tool of 
his actions. Ideas which may have been 
effective tools more or less consciously 
used in some particular economic set-up 
have a way of dominating their users 
who finally fight for them and die for 
them simply because they believe. Hu- 
man inertia in respect to belief is in- 
calculable. Ideas cling in habit when 
all their real significance in the world 
is past. 

A perfect example of this persistence 
of belief is afforded by the wide-spread 
acceptance of the doctrine of /aissez 
faire among American business men. 
While they are actually and through 
their own efforts increasing the domi- 
nance of business and financial collec- 
tives which are making the free compe- 
tition at the heart of their beloved 
doctrine an impossibility, they still fer- 
vently acclaim it and regard it as the 
corner-stone of the American system. 
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An equally perfect example is afford- 
ed by the stupid way in which our 
Communists cling to the theory of the 
class war as an essential ingredient of 
social progress. The industrial prole- 
tariat of Marx’s day, let me say it again, 
has not developed as predicted. In in- 
dustrial civilizations so many proletari- 
ans have been absorbed by the rising 
lower middle classes that the mass 
strength of the proletarian class, as 
such, has been liquidated. This situa- 
tion puts the Marxist class war, im so 
far as its humane outcome is to be 
considered, in a highly questionable 
position. Yet all good Communists 
continue to believe in it. 

In a country like the United States 
should it be possible by propaganda to 
create enough faith in the Marxist con- 
ception of the heroic role of the prole- 
tarian to set up a forceful revolutionary 
body with action compelling belief in its 
class destiny, should this be possible, 
then the result would be some form of 
Fascism. The reason for this lies in the 
impossibility of a proletarian class, in 
the intricate ramifications of ownership 
in our industrial societies, to achieve the 
mass strength which Marx predicted for 
it. Mass strength in the event of a class 
struggle would be on the side of the 
lower middle class which at the moment 
of crisis would side not with those who 
would dispossess it, for whatever ideal 
purposes, but with those who would 
make promises, however vague, to im- 
prove its power to possess. This is 
realism. Anyone but a convinced Marx- 
ist can see it. 

The function of the class war, as 
things have actually developed in the 
industrial countries, is to put all power 


in the hands of the most reactionary 
elements in society. Thus a doctrine 
theoretically directed toward freeing 
man becomes an instrument which en- 
slaves him. Subserviance to the rigidi- 
ties of Marxist doctrine has made the 
left wing idealist, with his dream of a 
classless society, little more than a sym- 
bolical figure where the actual powers 
of the world are concerned. Outside of 
Russia he is only an empty voice. In 
the end, with the consolidation of Rus- 
sian powers in the hands of a single 


political group, he may be no more even 
there. 
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What has all this to do with Art? It 
has a good deal to do, for artists under 
the drive of propaganda are succumbing 
in large numbers to the same doctrine 
which in the political field has lost its 
power to function progressively through 
its rigid adherence to predetermined 
courses. 

Artists who as a rule think little 
about anything but their craft have been 
easy prey for left wing dialecticians of 
the Marxist stamp. This is easily un- 
derstood. Your true artist is generally 
a man, who for all his faults of temper- 
ament, is impregnated with a deep sense 
of the value of life, of the beauty of the 
basic human emotions and of the sad- 
ness of the drama of human striving. 
He sees plainly, today more than ever, 
that the world is dominated by artificial 
structures which are detrimental to the 
full flowering of life. He sees that hu- 
man beings are warped and thwarted 
by the institutions they have built. He 
sees that a great number of the people 
who rule these institutions are little bet- 
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ter than swilling pigs fighting over the 
troughs of privilege. The spectacle is 
not pretty. While he may be drawn 
toward it, because it is life, in his heart 
he hates it. 

When the artist is confronted with 
Marxism, usually first with the ringing 
cry of the Manifesto, he is given a pic- 
ture, not only of a better world, but of 
a perfectly logical way in which man- 
kind may achieve it. Better than that, 
he is told that the way outlined in the 
document is an inevitable way; that 
while it may be temporarily thwarted, 
it will eventually take its course. As 
the artist rarely has any vested interests 
to defend which would tend to cool him 
off before the thought of a communally 
owned world where human relation- 
ships, relieved of the burden of econom- 
ic strife, might presumably be more 
decent, he is easily persuaded to accept 
the Marxist view of social change. Its 
ends are Ideal, and in his simple hu- 
manity he says to himself, “This world 
is cockeyed and mean and dirty. Let's 
join the Communists who know how to 
change it to a better world.” 

Were a simple gesture of faith all 
that were demanded of him as a Marx- 
ist Communist the question of the posi- 
tion of the artist in the social struggle 
would never come up as a vital question. 
The artist would do, granted that he 
was not a venal practitioner but a sin- 
cere and intelligent person, what the 
artist has always done, when free from 
compulsion, reflect and picture the life 
he lived within the conditions, decadent 
or progressive, of his craft. But there 
is a string tied to the artist’s acceptance 
of Communism. Art must be revolu- 
tionary. It must be a function of the 
proletarian struggle. So far as I know 


this was not explicitly predicated by 
Marx, but it may be reasonably regarded 
as implicit in the Marxist assumption 
that all human activity is a function of 
some aspect of economic struggle. In 
any case it is at present an essential part 
of Marxist policy as applied to Art. 
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Whatever the “‘correct”’ interpretation 
of Marx on aesthetics, it is doubtful if 
such a theoretical question would have 
ever left the obscurities of dialectic phi- 
losophy had it not been for the failure 
of the Marxist proletariat to rise as pre- 
dicted. This failure to rise, which as 
indicated above, was on account of the 
spread of unforseen middle class own- 
erships, has made it necessary for the 
Communist party, which clings rigidly 
to the doctrinal necessity of a militant 
proletariat, to take on the task of mak- 
ing one through education. Where the 
progression of events has failed to pro- 
vide a militant proletariat in reality, 
convinced and faithful Marxists have 
set out to make up the deficiency by 
inculcating with doctrine all dissatisfied 
social groups, from lower middle class 
workmen to college boys. Apparently 
they expect, through proselytizing, to 
attain what they have failed to get 
through the flow of event. A revolu- 
tionary weapon is to be manufactured. 

Marxists in a country like the United 
States are not directors of men in actual 
economic struggles to any significant de- 
gree. They are evangelists of a Faith, 
of a doctrine. They are more like Holy 
Rollers than politicians. 

The effort to make reality fit with the 
tenets of doctrinal faith occasions some 
extreme distortions in the field of Eco- 
nomics, Politics and History. The same 
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is true of the effort to fit the role of the 
artist to the Faith. Among the most 
violent distortions of evangelizing 
Marxism is that which treats the history 
of Art as a history of revolutionary po- 
litical propaganda. This extreme view 
is a distortion even of the doctrine 
which it represents, for Marx’s concep- 
tion of the function of Art never gave 
it this self-conscious, didactic aspect. 
Nevertheless, the view has found a large 
place in the hearts of those infantile 
leftists, the “fellow travelers,” artists 
and intellectuals, whose vanity impels 
them to assert their function and look 
for a front seat on the proletarian band- 
wagon. It is accepted by party officials, 
though I imagine sometimes with a sly 
smirk, as part of their educational pro- 
gram. As the view cannot be sustained 
except by throwing most of the world’s 
Art out of the picture as “untrue Art,” 
it is interesting only for the effects it 
may have on the artists of today. 

Generally speaking, it would be much 
more in accord with Marx to say that 
Art has never been revolutionary for, 
except in a few rare instances, it has 
simply accepted and reflected the phe- 
nomena of life as given. It has repre- 
sented the conditions set up by economic 
powers. Its function has not been to 
change these powers but to reveal their 
effects. 


7 


There is one historical period, how- 
ever, which comes to mind, the early 
Christian period, where this revealing 
function of Art was subordinated in an 
unmistakable way to propaganda, where 
it became strictly an instrument. This 
period has interesting parallels with our 
own, particularly if one agrees that so- 


cial institutions, as we today have 
known them, are running to decadence. 

Christianity began its rise in the Ro- 
man empire when the institutions of the 
empire were failing. The whole culture 
of the classic world, grooved in habit, 
enslaved by precedent, was engaged in 
imitating itself. Art at the time was 
mainly a decadent continuation of Peri- 
clean Greek practice. It was an abstrac- 
tion. It did not refer it’s procedures to 
life but to Art. 

In this era of enfeebled institutions 
and practices, Christianity developed. 
It was concentrated on a specifically de- 
fined end, Salvation in the face of an 
imminent break-up of the world. 

It developed from the simple hopeful 
faiths of the primitive groups a series 
of patterned beliefs which, as the 
Church rose to power, were consolidated 
into two main bodies of doctrine. These 
bodies of doctrine assumed more and 
more authoritative forms as time went 
on and eventually we have the spectacle 
both in the Eastern and Western worlds, 
Rome and Constantinople, of efforts by 
doctrinal authoritarians to enclose the 
whole of life within rigid schemes of 
belief and action. A tremendous a- 
mount of blood was spilled to enforce 
men to look at life, act within it and be 
saved from its effects in certain doctrin- 
ally correct ways. 

During this period fanatical devotees, 
narrow sectarian, looked with abhor- 
rence on the Pagan Art of the old Greek 
masters. Because that Art did not fit 
symbolically with the tenets of Chris- 
tian doctrine the greater part of it was 
mutilated or destroyed. Art had to be 
“correctly orientated” or it was not Art. 

But because Art is practice before it 
is anything else, even before it is a re- 
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flection of life, Christian artists in learn- 
ing to practice had to refer to precedent. 
The only acceptable precedent to the 
fathers of doctrine were those forms 
which the early primitive churches had 
borrowed from Greek Art in its de- 
cadence. These forms renamed—a de- 
cadent representation of Orpheus for 
instance becomes Christ the Shepherd— 
were the only correct forms. They had 
become standardized symbols “‘idealog- 
ically correct.” The artist could not 
refer his Art to life or to the procedures 
of classic Art unless his references pro- 
duced goods with the right content. In 
the end he quit referring to life at all. 
It was too dangerous. He referred only 
to accepted forms of doctrinally correct 
Att. 


8 


We have here a pretty good parallel 
of the position of the Marxist artist to- 
day. Though Marxism has not the 
compelling power — coercive force — 
possessed by Christian doctrine, never- 
theless, the artist who accepts it, is 
likely also to accept its extreme implica- 
tions and be just as much a slave as was 
his Christian brother of the past. He 
cannot be an artist, according to the 
faith, unless his Art declares unequivoc- 
ally his adherrence to the belief that 
social progress is in the hands of a ris- 
ing industrial proletariat. He must fit 
his forms to this doctrinal necessity or 
he is not an artist. 

The modern artist, like the artist of 
the Christian period under discussion, 
is also drawing his procedures from a 
decadent period. This is true not only 
of Marxist artists but of most others. 
Modern art today derives its methods 
from the post-Cezanne period which 


was mainly a period of technical experi- 
ment in which Art referred to Art far 
more than it did to life. It repeated, 
with various changes of idiom, the Art 
of the near and remote past. It was an 
eclectic period of imitation rather than 
creation. Artists excused the emptiness 
of their forms by saying they were pure. 

The whole artistic produce of our 
immediate yesterday may be regarded 
as reflecting the economic anarchy cen- 
tering in the World War. It may be 
seen as an accompaniment of the crisis 
of European imperialism just as de- 
cadent Greek Art was an accompani- 
ment of the decaying imperialism of 
the Roman empire. 

As in the decaying Roman world a 
revolutionary doctrine with ideal ends 
came out of the sanctuaries of thought 
and secret agitation into public life, so 
today another arises. It also promises 
salvation, salvation from the evil of bru- 
tal, poverty producing, war generating 
institutions. Toward Art it takes the 
same view as its ancient parallel. Art 
becomes in revolutionary Marxism as it 
did in revolutionary Christianity a ve- 
hicle without value except as it carries 
meanings predetermined in doctrine. It 
may not search for meanings itself. Its 
function is a subservient one. It must 
voice the findings of authority. 


9 


But Art is primarily simple, habitual 
practice, closely tied to precedent. It 
has no means of vitalizing itself except 
through turning to and reflecting the 
world of experience which it cannot do 
when subservient to doctrine. The par- 
ticularities of things and _ situations, 
when a genuine effort is made to repre- 
sent them, may be depended upon to 
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modify practices, however deeply in- 
grained. Out of this modification new 
forms grow and life gets a new expres- 
sion. Aesthetic forms in painting or 
sculpture are not changed by beliefs or 
by the desire to illustrate verbal mean- 
ings. They are changed by those as- 
pects of the living world which the ar- 
tist experiences and which he tries to 
express. 

Christian Art, as long as it was tied 
to doctrine and attempted only to illus- 
trate the meanings of doctrine, remained 
an Art of dry symbols. These symbols 
were as aesthetically empty as the de- 
cadent Greek forms which were their 
precedent. Christian Art was priest- 
ridden for something like eight hundred 
years. It spoke not the voice of Art 
making its discoveries in life but the 
dead voice of theory, whose tenets it 
symbolized. 

Looking back to the actual effects on 
humanity of the Christian doctrine as it 
set about establishing and saving the 
brotherhood of man; seeing the passion 
and blood that envelops it, one becomes 
sceptical of the value of idealistic doc- 
trine particularly when its ways of 
reaching ends are predetermined. If 
doctrinal rigidity was bad for Art it was 
worse for man. 


10 


This brings me to the question that 
seems most significant for the vitality 
of Art in the United States. Is it to 
succumb to a doctrine, which by pre- 
scribing its content, must in the end 
standardize its findings or is it to pro- 
ceed pragmatically, explore the field of 
experience, and let its content arise from 
what is there? 


If it accepts the instrumental position 
imposed by doctrine it becomes simply 
a vehicle. The struggle of the artist be- 
comes then a struggle with verbal ideas. 
His search becomes a search for the 
correct means of presenting such ideas. 
Man and his environment will have va- 
lidity, “‘be real,” only as they accord 
with doctrinal assumptions of what they 
ought to be. Revolutionary Art is no 
more “free.” It can no more do, as did 
Daumier, frankly explore the world. 
Today its responsibilities have crystal- 
ized. Its function has been stated. The 
protesting artist must protest in accord- 
ance with the pattern of Doctrine which 
he accepts as True or find himself con- 
stantly assaulted by his doctrinal broth- 
ers. The end of all this is a standardized 
Art of symbols, representing not the 
artist's experiences but his sectarian be- 
liefs, his principles. 

If American Art elects to follow, on 
the other hand, the simple call of life, 
to see its functions as reflective, it must 
proceed without the help of a directing 
belief. Against the pattern of Com- 
munist belief there is no other defined 
pattern, of an acceptable nature, which 
the artist can choose as an alternative. 
In turning from the comforts of doc- 
trine the artist must do his own search- 
ing for the meaning of life. It is my 
belief that an original Art in the United 
States can only come from such inde- 
pendent searching. In the particular 
conditions of our society and environ- 
ment lie the things which will modify 
our inherited practices and make our 
forms alive and original. 

These particular conditions cannot be 
effectively apprehended if the artist’s re- 
sponses are to be conditioned by the 
logical necessities of doctrine. 
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The tyranny of principle is the worst 
of all tyrannies, in Art as well as in life. 
It makes no difference whether principle 
is a conservative defense of encrusted 
habit, economic, aesthetic or what not, 
or whether it is directed to change: it 


tends in either case to encourage and 
develop emotional attitudes which en- 
slave reason and distort judgment to 
such an extent that the believer cannot 
see the world except as it corroborates 
his principle. 


[Editor's note: The University Review invites its readers to contribute letters, short notes, or manu- 
scripts continuing the discussion opened by Mr. Rivera and Mr. Benton.} 


Verse 
BARBARA MIDDENDORF 


Flame 


I have come through a flame, 

Not a large flame, 

Merely a few infinitesimally small ones 
Which have combined into a singeing flame. 
My soul is seared—as charred and black 
As though tonight 

I had gone naked and unprotected 
Through many flames of ravishing height. 
My eyes are covered by a charred infinity, 
My mind remains unfunctionable, 

My heart imbedded in white ashes— 

Oh come to me. 

Place your tired white hands 

Upon my forehead ; 

And bring back to me, 

With your presence, 

The time when a blue flame 

Was a thing of beauty only. 


II 


This was the night to rejoice! 


I knew you were coming, 
Now—1in a few short hours. 


No longer would our hearts 

Be poured forth upon paper— 
No longer. 

We would again 

Speak to each other, 

Say shining things 

And looking into each other's eyes 
Read there— 

Rather than light behind shadow 
Black upon white— 

How our hearts were singing. 


Here a new world unfolding, 
Born at the sound of your voice, 
Glorious. 

Ill 


And so you came 
And the brief hour passed. 


We said no shining things 

But touched each other's hands 
And wept a little at what we saw 
In the light upon shadow 

In each other’s eyes, 

And laughed a little 

In gay defiance 

At the heavy sound 

Of our hearts not singing. 

And our minds and hearts were full 
Of things we wished to say 

And knew as we wished to say them 
That they should never be said. 


IV 
Gone is the time of rejoicing 
And the world hangs leaden 
Like a weight at the end of a string. 


These are the mad hours, 

These the hours of tight sobbing, 
Clenched fists, and bedraggled hair. 
As the clocks strike sullenly 
Through the tense darkness, 
Gone into the black night are you 
And my weeping follows after, 
And mad resignation 

And unquenched aspiration 

Are waging a death struggle 
Here in my heart. 
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Vv 


Back mask to your place, 
Hide my face; 

Clamp fetters 

On my heart; 

Silence 

My tongue, 

Let no word sound. 

This is the time for hypocrisy 
If you would live; 

Act, act, and flounder in shallowness 
If you intend to maintain 
That which alone you value. 


VI 


This is the battle I wage— 
Ever against myself I must fight. 


Struggle I may against facts external, 
Blame the environment 
Scream for a change. 
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Yet change as I may 

I yet must face the fact 

That the struggle does not cease, 
And lies within myself 

And not without. 


I have been living this whole day 

With hidden things, 

And I am weary of thin masks 

Spread like fine gauze over men’s dreams. 
Always the mask is useless— 

Tragedy is not so easily hid. 


I am enmeshed, 

It seems, 

In a fabric called futility 

Which I have woven with care, 
Stealthily, beautifully in the moonlight, 
Of star-dust and wind. 


It was so delicate, so lovely a fabric, 
I named it with the name of love— 
But in the morning 

Under strong sunlight 

I saw it for what it was—futility. 


Elegy Before Death 


It is as though a lonely wind 

Had passed sobbing into the night; 

As though a flower had died before its bloom; 
As though a poem, unknown, remained unwritten ; 
A song, unsung. 


Your passing will be meaningless as these— 
Your poignant beauty—unful filled 

To die— 

The vision of a dance ended before begun. 


The Almost Perfect Mrs. Gray 


HELEN RHODA HOOPES 


N the midst of a bevy of Shirley 
| Temple dolls and a dazzling display 

of new books for children, one finds 
even today tucked back on an obscure 
shelf volumes of the vintage of other 
years: the Elsie books, a vast array; The 
Five Little Peppers and companion 
titles, in I-don’t-know-how-many vol- 
umes; the Flaxie Frizzle series. There 
they stand, patiently waiting to be read 
by little girls whose mothers, when they 
were little girls, had read them. What 
do the sophisticated youngsters of today 
think of tnese stories of another genera- 
tion? Surely, Elsie’s smug piety must 
faintly amuse them; the struggles of the 
noble Peppers must strike them as a bit 
archaic; the daring adventures of the 
fascinating Flaxie must pall on modern 
infants who want airplanes for Christ- 
mas. But in the dear, dead days of 
yore, it was not so: then little girls 
hoped (vainly) to be as good as Elsie 
Dinsmore, as industrious as Polly Pep- 
per, and as cunning as Flaxie Frizzle. 
They longed to be named as euphoni- 
ously or as alliteratively as these hero- 
ines of fiction; failing in that, they 
named their dolls Elsie or Polly or 
Flaxie, the choice depending on which 
heroine they most admired. 

One little girl I knew received the 
Flaxie Frizzle books as a birthday pres- 
ent. They were the first books she had 
ever owned—real books with covers. 
They came in a box, four small brown 
volumes, with gilt lettering. The titles 
were Flaxie Frizzle, Doctor Papa, and 
—now, what were those other two? Oh, 
well, they didn’t amount to much; like 


all writers of sequels, the good Sophie 
May never could recapture her first fine 
careless rapture. 

You would think that any right- 
minded little girl should at once go into 
transports of delight over such a won- 
derful birthday present; but this per- 
verse little girl didn’t. She was sadly 
disappointed, for she had wanted a doll. 

It is a queer thing about parents. 
When little girls are three or four years 
old, devoted parents will buy doll after 
doll, to be adored for a week or two, 
and then ruthlessly or even experimen- 
tally smashed. But let a little girl ar- 
rive at the dignity of eight years, when 
she could really appreciate a doll, and 
these same misguided parents, thinking 
her too old for a doll, present her with 
a mere book. In such a case, there is 
nothing for the recipient to do but rea- 
son with the donors; and little girls are 
able to reason long before they have 
outgrown dolls. 
~ Fortunately for this particular little 
gitl, who received the Flaxie Frizzle 
books, her parents were amenable to 
reason; and the Christmas following 
this lamentable birthday brought her a 
beautiful doll. As a token, possibly, of 
her forgiveness of her parents for the 
little episode of the books, she named 
the dolly “Flaxie Frizzle.” 

For the benefit of those who are not 
up on the Flaxie Frizzle series, it might 
be well to explain the personnel of the 
books. First there was Flaxie Frizzle 
herself, the spoiled darling of the fam- 
ily. Flaxie’s real name was Mary Gray, 
but no one ever called her that, except 
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to punish her. Flaxie’s own mother 
having died, her father, Dr. Gray, in 
course of time, brought home a beauti- 
ful, kind “new” mamma, who under- 
took to discipline Flaxie. There were 
also an Aunt Prim, a sister Julia, and a 
brother or two, but they served only as 
a shadowy background for Flaxie and 
her antics. 

At first, the name of Flaxie Frizzle 
exactly suited the new dolly, for she 
was precisely that sort of person. She 
had blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and flaxen 
hair; she wore a lace dress made over a 
red lining, with a tightfitting basque 
and draped panniers, and a bonnet of 
red silk. She had darling little bronze 
boots with high heels and silk tassels. 
But as time went on, the name grew 
less fitting. The flaxen hair became less 
and less abundant (blondes fade early) ; 
until, by a happy inspiration on the part 
of the little girl’s mother, the blonde 
wig was replaced by a curly, dark 
“front,” a device adopted by the estima- 
ble ladies of those days to conceal the 
fact that their hair was not naturally 
curly. Attach one of these fronts so as 
to allow a fringe of curls to peep coyly 
out beneath the brim of the tiny bonnet, 
tie some velvet strings demurely beneath 
your chin, and there you were! The 
“front” proved equally attractive on the 
dolly; but, alas, it changed her from a 
frivolous young thing to a stately, dig- 
nified lady doll, though very charming 
with her dark curls above deep blue eyes 
and rosy bisque cheeks; but mature, 
grown-up. At once she became Mrs. 
Gray. She began to wear brown (the 
little girl’s mother wore brown), which 
made her look eminently fitted for a 
happy, domestic life. 

The little girl’s next problem was to 


secure a family for Mrs. Gray. A gen- 
tleman doll was out of the question; no 
matter how he is costumed, he is al- 
ways, as some critic cruelly remarked 
about Romola’s husband, feeling for his 
back hair. There was nothing to do 
but to have Mrs. Gray’s husband a trav- 
elling man, who made long, long trips 
while she kept house and took care of 
the children. There were four children 
in Mrs. Gray’s family, two of each kind. 
As for the little girl herself—what shall 
I call the little girl? She was not the 
dollies’ mamma—Mrs. Gray was always 
that. One could not hurt the dolls’ 
feelings by calling her their owner. To 
Say governess would not allow her 
enough authority. Rather was she dea 
ex machina, who looked after the mini- 
ature household and its inhabitants with 
all the watchfulness, and, it must be 
admitted, with much of the capricious- 
ness, of Athene over her own special 
hero, the wise Odysseus. 

Since Mrs. Gray had outgrown the 
name of Flaxie Frizzle, the little girl be- 
stowed it on Mrs. Gray’s eldest daugh- 
ter; but she was distressingly unlike her 
mother or her flyaway godmother. Nev- 
er was such a stupid, stodgy doll as this 
second Flaxie. She had _ lack-luster 
brown eyes, and stringy, tow-colored 
hair, something like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek’s. The little girl did her best for 
Flaxie; from scraps of her own frocks, 
and patterned after them, she made one 
pretty little dress after another; but to 
no avail. Flaxie was absolutely with- 
out chic. 

After Flaxie came two boys, for that 
was the way it was in the little girl’s 
own family (her papa, too, was a travel- 
ling man, who made long trips, while 
her mamma kept house and took care 
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of the children). One of the boys was 
named Malcolm; but the little girl’s 
family called him Jimmy Murphy, be- 
cause that was the name of a very un- 
tidy little boy who lived down the 
street, and whose nose lacked the tender 
care given to the noses of children in 
the best families. Malcolm’s resem- 
blance to Jimmy Murphy was caused by 
a strange circumstance. His counte- 
nance was not made of bisque or wax, 
but of some peculiar composition that 
had to be cleansed by the application of 
butter, just as'the Mad Hatter cleansed 
his watch. With each cleansing (a pro- 
cess that took place only at intervals, 
like housecleaning) I suppose a little 
less dirt came off, until his face—well, 
it could have been more attractive. Mal- 
colm was the nearest a real boy of any 
boy doll I ever knew. In fact, he was 
almost tough. He owned a pair of 
trousers, and two masculine shirtwaists, 
just like those worn by the little girl’s 
brothers—and a red flannel undershirt. 
You may imagine Malcolm’s attitude 
toward his younger brother Philip, when 
I tell you that Philip was a Lord Faunt- 
leroy doll. He was sweet, and looked 
just like the Reginald Birch illustrations 
in the little girl’s Lord Fauntleroy book. 
His black velvet suit and white ruffles 
and scarlet sash were always immacu- 
late, his yellow curls always in order, 
and his face was quite clean, because, 
being of bisque, it could be washed with 
soap and water just as often as the lit- 
tle girl could find time to attend to it. 
Mrs. Gray and the three older chil- 
dren were Kansas Citians, but the baby 
was a Californian. She was always a 
little frail and remote, and required the 
greatest care to pull her through the 
trials of infancy. Every night, when she 


was undressed and put to bed, she had 
to have her bisque hands and arms and 
chest rubbed with olive oil brought 
from California for the purpose, until 
one day the bottle fell over and the con- 
tents trickled out on the bedroom rug. 
The baby’s name was Helen Claire, ob- 
tained not from the Flaxie Frizzle 
books, but from a memorial window in 
the church which the little girl attended. 
As this memorial window was in the 
back of the church, and the little girl’s 
family pew was well toward the front, 
it seems strange that this window should 
have attracted her attention. Could she, 
oh, could she have spent some time 
twisted around in her seat, looking 
backward? 

The little girl could never bring her- 
self to name any doll after Julia, Flax- 
ie’s sister: Julia was really too good. 
But she never regretted naming Mrs. 
Gray as she did. Mrs. Gray, in the 
book, was an estimable lady; the little 
girl has since tried to emulate her. As 
for Mrs. Gray, the doll, she really pos- 
sessed personality. The little girl al- 
ways respected her; and even now, at 
housecleaning time, when she takes her 
out of her box and tenderly removes 
her protective wrappings, she looks at 
her affectionately and even reverently. 
Never did the little girl, even at the 
highest moment of her role as dea, en- 
tertain the idea of disciplining this dig- 
nified doll. One could never even fancy 
spanking Mrs. Gray. One could, per- 
haps, with a little encouragement from 
Lytton Strachey, more easily imagine 
spanking Queen Victoria. 

I write these lines about Mrs. Gray 
con amore; thus have I given you a 
taste of her quality. These United 
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States may be never so densely popu- just as rosy, whose glass eyes are just as 
lated with Shirley Temple dolls; but blue, and whose kid toes turn in just as 
there can never, never be another doll gracelessly as ever. Dear Mrs. Gray— 
like Mrs. Gray, whose bisque cheeks are it was her one imperfection. 


There Is No Word 


HESTER BUELL 


There is no word to speak to me 
Of what is bound and what is free; 
My being that was not afraid 

Now goes uncertain and unmade. 


For your hand I take a flower, 

And for your smile a secret hour, 
And for the semblance of your look 
I search in vain a precious book. 


There is no word to break my mood, 
No other sight to move my blood 
Than the thin image of your face 
That goes abroad in every place. 


Verse 
LAMIZA B. LAMBERT 


Spring—walking in a garden long ago. 
He loves me not, he loves me’—this I know. 
He comes; white petals cover us like snow. 


Summer—a full blown rose the tale might tell. 
He loves’—but loves not me, I know too well. 
Tears dim my eyes—nor sorrow weaves her spell. 


W inter—grown older, disillusioned, gray, 
With scarce a pang I meditate the way 
Dreams are disrupted, visions will not stay. 


Shelley Today 


CARL GRABO 


of the greatest lyric poets in Eng- 
lish, was a thinker of importance, 
with ideas which are still very much 
alive and pertinent to the problems 
which vex us today, is a conception of 
recent development and one not yet 
widely accepted. The reasons for this 
belated recognition of Shelley as a phi- 
losopher I cannot, in a brief article, go 
into at length. It will suffice to say that 
his radical social theories were feared 
- and condemned by his first critics, that 
his character was maliciously distorted 
by his enemies and by some, like Hogg, 
who pretended to be his friends, and 
that the notion of him which still pre- 
vails is that of a visionary and dreamer 
with no grasp of reality. It is not recog- 
nized that he was an acute thinker, a 
social philosopher and metaphysician 
who wrestled with the problems of his 
day, which are essentially the same as 
ours, and came to conclusions which are 
useful to us. Partly, too, the delay in 
the world’s recognition of Shelley's im- 
portance as a thinker is due to the fact 
that in his greatest poetry he employed 
symbols whose meaning and derivation 
must be studied if he is to be under- 
stood. And last, his prose, though con- 
siderable in amount, is fragmentary and 
consequently little read. Yet in this 
prose is to be found much of the 
thought which is metaphorically and 
less obviously expressed in his verse. 
Poets, idealists, philosophers, and 
great religious leaders are, it is common- 
ly asserted, impractical men with no 
gtasp of the world’s realities. The rea- 
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sons for this popular delusion are not 
far to seek. The world dislikes the ef- 
fort necessary to the understanding of 
ideas and it fears, intuitively, the ideas 
themselves. The ideals of Christ, of 
Plato, or of Shelley are such as, if un- 
derstood and accepted, to demand sacri- 
fices and renunciations which mankind 
are loth to make. Better, then, to de- 
clare these ideals visionary and imprac- 
tical. In a world largely mad it is 
natural that the few who have seen it 
realistically and sanely should be 
thought insane. The world, when it 
can, averts its eyes from the spectacle 
of its own madness. But this it is easier 
to do at some times than at others, and 
is today particularly difficult. The po- 
litical, economic, and moral horrors and 
absurdities of our contemporary world 
are so obvious, and threaten our indi- 
vidual welfare so immediately, that even 
men of but moderate sanity and intelli- 
gence begin to question the civilization 
in which we live and to ask themselves 
whether the aims which we pursue con- 
duce to human well-being. At such a 
moment of self-doubt and questioning 
it may be that, for some, Shelley has 
ideas to offer and can aid in finding a 
way out of the muddle in which we 
are lost. 

Let it be said that Shelley, as I believe 
is true of all the best minds, had a 
strong grasp of what is called “‘reality,” 
that is, of the actual world of material 
objects and of the human beings who 
seek to subject these objects to their de- 
sires. In his early youth he believed too 
readily that human society might be 
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soon perfected, that its evils could be 
corrected by an appeal to reason. Yet 
even so he had a vivid comprehension 
of the injustice, tyranny, cruelty, and 
greedy selfishness of men. His failure 
in realism lay in his inability to grasp 
-the cause of these evils and his conse- 
quent belief that they could soon and 
easily be eradicated. This optimism 
was but a youthful phase. He soon per- 
ceived that the roots of human ills lay 
deep, and his mind thereafter turned to 
the problems of psychology and meta- 
physics whose solution was precedent to 
the attainment of that perfected society 
of which he dreamed. That Utopia 
was possible to men he throughout his 
life believed, albeit sometimes with a 
wavering faith, but this Utopia, in his 
final belief, was to be arrived at only 
after a time all but infinitely long and 
only as men effected a change in their 
own natures. 

So put, the main tenet of Shelley's 
philosophy is apparent: a belief in the 
freedom of the moral will, and the nec- 
essary exercise of this freedom to the 
attainment of desired ends. He had in 
his earliest phase been a believer in 
materialism and necessity but he soon 
saw that men must be morally free 
agents if appeals to their better nature 
were to be effective. If men were not 
free, of what use to exhort them to 
improve human society? Men are en- 
slaved to the past, to customs, institu- 
tions, and superstitions which they 
themselves have made. The power to 
alter these lies within them if they 
choose to exercise it. If they choose to 
believe themselves enslaved and think 
all effort illusory, then, truly, they are 
enslaved. If they choose to believe 
themselves free they are free, or partly 


so, and grow in freedom with the exer- 
cise of the will to act. Mankind are 
potentially masters of their destiny and 
can make of society what they choose, 
but the mastery is dependent upon their 
belief in their own powers. ,If enslaved, 
it is because they enslave themselves. 
The theology which lies back of this 
belief in the freedom, or partial free- 
dom, of the will has affinities both with 
the teachings of Christ and of the Pla- 
tonic philosophers. It is too compli- 
cated to enter into fully in a short 
article. It will suffice to point out that, 
in harmony with Platonic beliefs, 
thought, will, emotion, and imagination 
are the ultimate realities of Shelley's 
metaphysics; and that, in harmony with 
the teachings of Christ, love is the agent 
of man’s release from his self-imposed 
slavery. Man is enslaved to his past, 
both individual and social. He inherits 
his institutions and his beliefs. The 
gods whom he worships are made in his 
own image. To destroy them he must 
erase them from his thought; but to 
erase them he must no longer hate 
them. Evil is destroyed by love and for- 
giveness. Perhaps the social truth here 
expressed is more intelligible if we con- 
sider the individual instance. Every 
man is enslaved in so far as he fears 
and as he hates. He is enslaved in so 
far as he suffers remorse. He must for- 
give himself his sins if he is to live tri- 
umphantly in the future unhampered 
by the past. So, too, of mankind in the 
large, of human society. The evils of 
the past persist in so far as we forever 
dwell on them and cling to them either 
in fear or in hate. If we can put them 
out of the mind—and we can do so 
only in the spirit of love and forgive- 
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ness—we are then free to mould the 
future of society to our desire. 

Shelley’s philosophy is essentially an 
evolutionary one. He thinks of society 
as perpetually freeing itself from its 
past, as casting off beliefs and habits of 
thought no longer useful to it. Evil to 
the individual and to society alike is, 
then, a relative thing. The gods of 
today are not the gods of tomorrow. 
That which was good for a primitive 
society is no longer good for us. To us 
it is largely evil, however good it was 
in its time. Good, then, is never abso- 
lute but is an endless process of becom- 
ing, and the problem of social evolution 
is to alter constantly all institutions and 
beliefs in conformity with the needs of 
today and with recognition of their in- 
adequacy for tomorrow. Change, flux, 
mutability are the law of the universe; 
but, socially speaking, man can resist 
change, to his cost, or he can direct 
change to his infinite benefit. He can 
guide evolution if he chooses to do so. 
Or he can resist it and be injured or 
destroyed in so doing. This passage 
from the Defense of Poetry is so de- 
scriptive of the present state of the 
world, is so wholly timely, that I can- 
not forbear to quote it: 


We have more moral, political, and _his- 
torical wisdom, than we know how to re- 
duce into practice; we have more scientific 
and economical knowledge than can be ac- 
commodated to the just distribution of the 
produce which it multiplies. The poetry, in 
these systems of thought, is concealed by the 
accumulation of facts and calculating pro- 
cesses. There is no want of knowledge re- 
specting what is wisest and best in morals, 
government, and political economy, or at 
least what is wiser and better than what men 
now practice and endure. . . We want the 
creative faculty to imagine that which we 
know; we want the generous impulse to act 


that which we imagine; we want the poetry 
of life: our calculations have outrun concep- 
tion; we have eaten more than we can digest. 
The cultivation of those sciences which have 
enlarged the limits of the empire of man 
over the external world, has, for want of 
the poetical faculty, proportionately circum- 
scribed those of the internal world; and man, 
having enslaved the elements, remains him- 
self a slave. To what but a cultivation of 
the mechanical arts in a degree dispropor- 
tioned to the presence of the creative faculty, 
which is the basis of all knowledge, is to be 
attributed the abuse of all invention for 
abridging and combining labour, to the ex- 
asperation of the inequality of mankind? 
From what other cause has it arisen that the 
discoveries which should have lightened, 
have added a weight to the curse imposed on 
Adam? Poetry, and the principle of Self 
of which money is the visible incarnation, 
are the God and Mammon of the world. 


The application of Shelley's philoso- 
phy to the desperate social and political 
problems of our time is evident enough. 


We live in a day of obvious maladjust- 
ment of political, social, and economic 
institutions to the needs of men. Change 
is necessary and inevitable; yet every- 
where is evident the fear of, and hos- 
tility to, change. Fear and selfishness 
and hate are apparent on every hand. 
We must go back to the past cry all the 
timorous ones. It is true we have the 
tools wherewith to build a society in 
which no one need know want, nor 
slavery, nor desperate fear. But we are 
afraid of these tools. Let us go back, 
therefore, to simpler tools and a sim- 
pler society. 

It cannot be done, anymore than a 
man can relive his youth. If we go 
back it will not be to the past but to a 
form of society which will repeat only 
the evils of the past. The sensible pro- 
cedure then is to look forward,  deter- 
mine what kind of society we want, one 
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in accord with our knowledge and our 
needs, and seek to realize it. 

What was the kind of society to 
which Shelley looked forward as an in- 
centive, as an ideal, toward which we 
might, if we would, direct the process 
of social evolution? It was one of com- 
plete equality and community of goods, 
a society without king and without law, 
nationless and tribeless, in short an an- 
archical society whose sole ruler was 
love. Such an equalitarian society, or 
democracy so complete, is but the log- 
ical goal of the ideals held and prac- 
tised by primitive Christians and of the 
democratic theories formulated by the 
eighteenth century political philoso- 
phers. It was a goal ostensibly sought 
by the liberals of the nineteenth century 
but is now in eclipse. Defenders of the 
democratic ideals are few and in dis- 
repute. The trend of our political 
thinking and practise is towards Com- 
munism on the one hand and towards 
Fascism on the other. 

Shelley had this much sympathy with 
the Communistic aim, that he believed 
in ultimate equality of possessions. The 
division of the world into rich and poor 
he perceived made impossible equality 
of opportunity and put in the hands of 
a few power over their fellows. But 
Communism as practised today, with its 
imposition upon the mass of the will of 
dictator or bureaucracy, is almost as 
alien to his ideal of free individuals 
realizing themselves fully in a free so- 
ciety as is the Fascist ideal of the total- 
itarian state in which the individual is 
of no importance and the state is all- 
important. In Shelley's philosophy the 
State exists for the individual, not the 
individual for the state. He is the poet 
of equalitarian democracy, believing in 


the infinite spiritual value of the indi- 
vidual and seeking by evolutionary pro- 
cesses to enable the individual increas- 
ingly to realize all his potentialities, 
spiritual, mental, and artistic. The en- 
franchisement of personality is the aim 
of life. 

Complete freedom of thought and 
speech is therefore basic to his technique 
of progress. Society can evolve without 
violence and tyranny only as everyone 
is free to express himself and to convert 
others, if he can, to his beliefs. Through 
the interchange of ideas men determine 
a purpose which is common to all or to 
most. A minority, granted full free- 
dom of expression, may seek to convert 
the majority to a different point of view. 
It is imperative that the minority have 
this right to proselytize, but it is the 
duty likewise of the minority to yield 
without violence to the practical meas- 
ures of the majority. Freedom of 
thought and expression are the essential 
things. From these all else follows. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out 
wherein throughout the world the rights 
of free thought and speech are today 
denied. Not only in Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany, and Communist Russia is free 
speech forbidden, but increasingly also 
in countries professedly democratic. In 
the United States, traditionally individ- 
ualistic, encroachments upon personal 
freedom of thought, speech, and action 
are already considerable and there is 
obvious danger of even greater sup- 
pression. 

What was Shelley's conception of the 
individual in relation to the state? It 
has been partly indicated, but the prob- 
lem is one not only of social philosophy 
but of theology. Shelley in his specula- 
tions upon man and society found it 
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necessary to seek his answers in meta- 
physics. What is the aim of life? An 
ever-increasing enrichment of the indi- 
vidual, the production of an infinite 
number of infinitely varied personali- 
ties. God, the One, or the life force— 
call it what you like—seeks to express 
itself in many ways. The aim of life 
is multiplicity in unity. But it is need- 
ful to stress the unity no less than the 
multiplicity. Wherein does this unity 
consist? In the love of the individual 
for God; in the love of each man for 
his neighbor and for humanity. Shelley 
accepts and understands the paradox 
which Christ propounds, that he who 
loseth his life shall find it. What is 
the meaning of this riddle, both theo- 
logically and socially? 

Is it not something to this effect: that 
in forgetfulness of self and concern for 
the will of God or the welfare of hu- 
manity we really find our true selves? 
That only through love do we know 
liberation from the narrowness of self, 
and in the forgetfulness of our own pet- 
tiness become at one with God and 
mankind? Yet there is in this surrender 
not loss but gain. In becoming less we 
become infinitely more. It is a truth to 
be emotionally realized; intellectually 
phrased perhaps it has little meaning. 
Yet it is clear, I think, that an individ- 
uality so attained by the surrender of 
the self to others in the spirit of love 
and service has nothing in common with 
what we have been pleased to call rug- 
ged individualism. Individualism as it 
has come to be known in our demo- 
cratic-plutocracy has meant the selfish 
exploitation by the individual of his 
neighbors, his personal enrichment in 
goods, power, and opportunities at their 
expense. Thus has Christianity pervert- 
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ed the individualism of Christ to its 
own selfish purposes. We hear much 
nauseous talk of “service,” but what is 
meant by the word is self-enrichment 
through the clever exploitation of oth- 
ers. The profit motive is incompatible 
with “service” as Christ understood the 
term. Individualism as it has come to 
be understood has thus nothing in com- 
mon with the individualism of Shelley. 
“Benevolence,” Shelley said, “may bring 
happiness but it is not the self pursuit 
of happiness which makes man ben- 
evolent.” 

Shelley believed that we are actuated 
by two guiding desires, the desire to be 
individual and express ourselves—the 
desire for happiness; and the desire to 
aid others—the principle of benevolence 
or altruism. The moral problem of the 
individual and the problem of the state 
is to reconcile these seemingly opposed 
desires. But they are not so antagonis- 
tic as they seem. The individual ani- 
mated by the love of God finds in his 
union with God that he has not lost his 
soul, his personality, but has enriched it. 
The citizen who works for the welfare 
of his kind instead of seeking to exploit 
them, finds in his seeming sacrifice of 
self greater happiness than he could 
otherwise secure. It is an experience 
sufficiently common in little things, if 
not in great, to be a self-evident truth; 
though like other of the teachings of 
Christ the world has to no great extent 
taken it to heart in the domestic econo- 
my of the state nor in the relations of 
states to their neighbors. 

Shelley, then, it would seem, redis- 
covered the teachings of Christ and in 
his own way sought to apply them to 
individual and social conduct. This I 
believe is so. Yet the teachings of 
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Christ did not solely suffice him. As a 
representative modern man, he was also 
an inheritor of the pagan philosophies 
and believed that in the best pagan prac- 
tise was an innocent joy in life, in the 
pleasures of sense, which Christianity, 
though not Christ, had condemned and 
denied. He was also a scientist and be- 
lieved in the control of natural forces 
by science to the enrichment of life and 
to the pleasurable exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers. Furthermore he was 
poet and artist, believing that we attain 


happiness and truth as much through 
the pursuit of beauty as through the 
pursuit of godliness and peace in re- 
ligion and philosophy, or the pursuit of 
the mastery of our universe through the 
exercise of the reason. The society of 
which he dreamed, his Utopia, was one 
of philosophers, scientists, and artists 
all free, all equal, working for great 
and impersonal ends, the attainment of 
knowledge, truth, and beauty and in 
their love and concern for others finding 
happiness individually for themselves. 


Your Letters 
MARY PAXTON 


Even if your words were sere as wind among 
The crackling, rusty cornstalks, they would blaze 
Like garnet sumac from the lilac haze 

Of autumn, or bittersweet that’s tangled flung 
To flame on hedgerows, or persimmons hung 
Like little orange balls too high. My days 

Are merry when your letters come: through grays 
Of dull November rains sunlight has sprung. 


Now, letters only may unleash your thought 


To leap to mine. 


The barrier seems as thin 


Between us then as taralton stretched taut 

Or swaying, pinioned fllaments that spiders spin. 
Silence is barren; string me a prismic chain 

Of words to wear like rainbows after rain. 


The Margin 


Este MITCHELL 


Thin and 


Light as the touch 
Of narrowly fingered 
Shadows early at the day's dawn 


It was. 


The Legend of St. Otho 


YETZA GILLESPIE 


A thousand years ago there was on earth 

A godly man, one Otho, called ‘the good.’ 

The mists of time have veiled his years from birth 
Until his sun above the zenith stood. 

In holy orders, with his brotherhood, 

He made a vow; his life should have one aim— 
To build an abbey, so that all who would 
Renounce the world might sanctuary claim, 

To meditate on God and glorify His name. 


They left their meliow valley for a cliff, 

A granite slope, that sank into the roar 

Of waves, ensculptured with their anaglyph. 

There would they raise above the barren shore 

A grandeur that would last forevermore. 

And there, in praising God, none would forget 

To laud the names inscribed above the door. 

With artistry each name would be inset. 

The work that saved the soul should mock oblivion’s threat. 


They toiled from matins until even song; 
Impatient, heard and paused for chapel bell, 
And found the solemn offices too long. 

But Otho turned to God and served Him well. 
The water drew him as a miracle 

Apart from men. Their plaudits seemed to be 
As hollow as a little broken shell, 

For Otho, as he pondered on the sea 

Beheld another ocean called eternity. 


The wheeling gulls that dipped into the foam, 
Grew trustful, circling lower overhead, 

Screaming complaints against their hungry home. 
He brought them grain and crusts of broken bread. 
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They made him think of all the restless dead 

Beneath the waves. In pity of their plight 

He sang the mass, the proper prayers said, 

That none might wander through eternal night. 

Thus Otho blessed them, man and bird, in their long flight. 


With looks oblique, his brothers marked the change, 
And taxed him with it as their work grew tall, 
Terming him idle, impious, and strange. 

They bade him keep his vow, his dream recall, 
Predicting that some evil would befall. 

And so it happened. Deep in the earth’s core 

A great upheaval shattered every wall, 

And leveled them to what they were before— 
Uneven blocks of granite strewn along the shore. 


They turned on him the fury of despair, 

And cursed him for the ruin he had wrought, 

In blessing soulless creatures of the air. 

He answered nothing. So had they been taught. 
They spat derision and he answered naught. 
With scanty gear they left him there alone, 

To seek again what they had ever sought. 
Fasting, with prayer, he labored to atone, 

But failed to mark his name upon a single stone. 


And how his brothers builded no one knows. 

W hat they were called no living man can say. 

No parchment holds the tale in rhyme or prose. 

Their fame did not survive their little day. 

The abbey ruins crumbled in decay. 

The man they mocked, the ‘priest of heaven's herds’— 
He also aged and died and went his way, 

But is remembered still in living words. 


The gulls are loved and called the good St. Otho’s birds. 


Mr. Masters’ Spoon “River” 


JOSEPHINE CRAVEN CHANDLER 


N the highly decorative maps of 
Literary America which Rand 


McNally put out a few years ago 
—maps designed to gleam brightly 
through the plate glass covers of flat 
top desks and to hang framed on the 
walls of libraries — it was noticeable 
that the veinings, dots and other indicia 
of literary habitat, while making a re- 
spectable showing on the east and west 
borders of these our States, declined 
wanly toward the Mississippi mid-riff, 
the Tom Sawyer -Huckleberry Finn 
chartings alone saving the right bank 
in its middle distance from confusion. 
The territory along the left bank was 
decorated only by a brief but legible 
tracing (the ‘thin red outline of begin- 
ning Adam,” shall we say?) midway 
upon the prairie section of Illinois—an 
outline that stirred vibrations of elation 
and revolt wherever Modern Poetry 
raised its head in the bloodless revolu- 
tion of 1915, for it indicated the coun- 
try of the Spoon River Anthology. 

The small stream that gave title to 
the much debated group of epitaphic 
poems is practically insignificant except 
for the purposes of poetry, for though 
watering a considerable territory it has 
long been disused for navigation, its 
mills have fallen into decay, even the 
one completing the picture of “the hill, 
the mill and the river’—the one by 
which “Isaah Beethoven” sat—and even 
Lewistown, the village that is by com- 
mon acceptance the prototype of Mr. 
Masters’ village, is situated, disappoint- 
ingly, not upon that classic stream but 


a score of miles away and upon a prai- 
rie upland. 

Nevertheless, the little community 
which Mr. Masters has synthesized into 
a town, a town that has passed into a 
cemetery, a cemetery that has passed 
into literature, is an authentic commun- 
ity, and though its characters are drawn 
from two distinct centers and several 
lesser contributing points, it yet repre- 
sents a vivid and vital group of people 
closely related by geography and social 
and political interests, fused about a 
great and stirring period of Illinois his- 
tory—the post-pioneers, post-Civil War 
period with which the poet was all too 
familiar through those sources of anec- 
dote and allusion so richly accessible in 
little towns the world over. This region 
has also the rich association of the Lin- 
coln legend and not less than five char- 
acters of the Anthology are concerned 
with it. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, ' 
Lewistown and its environs furnish by 
far the greatest number of epitaphs, 
which is accountable by the fact that 
the poet spent the formative years be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty there; 
but it is perhaps only fair to the neigh- 
boring town of Petersburg to say that 
with the exception of two or three, al- 
most all of the more benign as well as 
authentic portraits are drawn from that 
community, where his early youth was 
spent amid scenes always tenderly re- 
called as the happiest of his life. 


1. “The Spoon River Country,” a monograph pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Society 
(1919). 
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A story so delightful that one hopes 
it is not apocryphal accounts for the 
choice of the name covering this re- 
markable collection of epitaphic poems. 
It runs that Mr. Marion Reedy, who had 
sponsored the first appearance of these 
poems in print, asked Mr. Masters what 
name he intended to publish them un- 
der when they appeared in book form. 
The poet replied that he had thought of 
the title Fancy Prairie Folks. What in- 
spired the thought can only be guessed 
at. Fancy Prairie and Fancy Creek are 
both found upon the topography of that 
section and perhaps the name Fancy af- 
fected his risibilities. Surely a gesture 
of contempt would seem to be implied. 
But Mr. Reedy was not pleased. Later, 
the name Spoon River came, quite inno- 
cently, into the conversation. ‘Spoon 
River?” said Mr. Reedy, “Spoon River ? 
Why that’s your name! The Spoon 
River Anthology!” 

This “thin red outline,” to which the 
Rand McNally map gives literary cog- 
nizance, was not without a real signifi- 
cance in the stirring days of the so- 
called Poetic Renaissance. A real furor, 
valiant and vindictive, was raised by 
critics, the reading public generally and 
the people of Lewistown particularly, 
first, because it was allegedly written in 
the abhorred “‘free’’ verse just then 
coming into vogue; because it was 
“morbid and obscene’; and—this from 
the sentimentalist—because Masters had 
outrageously villified the community 
that had nurtured him in his tender 
youth. 

This furor was of considerable bene- 
fit from the publicity standpoint, forc- 
ing the book into printing after printing 
and making the name of Masters fa- 
mous and infamous thereby. Presently, 
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such thorough critics as Harriet Monroe 
came to the rescue, pointing out that the 
iambic pentameter, in which the book 
was written, was one of the oldest verse 
rhythms known to English poetry; a 
closer scrutiny of the “pleasant” or “‘un- 
pleasant” items showed no more than 
sixty-five out of the one hundred and 
fourteen poems to be in the latter cate- 
gory—a more generous ratio than life 
itself, perhaps, in these country villages 
sustains; and the “obscenity,” if any, 
judged by the standards that had wit- 
nessed the forceable feeding of Tom 
Jones and Rabelais to those same en- 
dangered youths through their college 
courses, finally narrowed down to the 
sad case of “Henry Wilmans” and the 
naughtiness of the soldiers in the Span- 
ish American War. 

But for all this logical defense, Mr. 
Masters proved to be a “new’’ poet, of 
a newness so arresting as to startle the 
world. A factual quality, as relentless 
as the findings of a law court and as 
unsentimental as a chemical analysis, 
was certainly new to poetry; to create 
a series of great and unforgettable 
characters in poetry was to invade and 
perhaps to transgress the field of fiction; 
and to create a whole community, not 
as a mass but as a series of individuals, 
each telling his own tale with dramatic 
synthesis of memory, laying hold, as in 
a moment of cleared vision, upon that 
quintessential motive or incident or so- 
cial collision that had shaped his life— 
all this was undoubtedly “new”. The 
result was to create a “country” as defi- 
nite in its associations, as authentic in 
its implications of tragic life, as historic 
to the student of literature as Dickens’ 
London or Hardy’s Wessex. Nothing 
comparable to it is known to America, 
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nor, one may hazzard, to poetry in the 
field of literary geography. 

There is a certain just proportion in 
this village of Mr. Masters and a cer- 
tain degree of interrelationship prevails. 
Here are lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
merchants, morons, drunkards, ditch- 
diggers, what-not, each moving in his 
little world. Life is real, life is not too 
earnest. It’s a good job—Spoon River. 
Never again will he who has read the 
Anthology walk down Main Street of 
his own or any other town, whether 
urban or provincial, with the comforta- 
ble reflection that “‘life is so simple for 
these people.” The human comedy will 
never be the same to him again. Not 
alone in Lewistown nor in Petersburg 
nor Spoon River will he find ‘““Washing- 
ton McNeely,” resting under his cedar 
tree at evening, his years and secret 
sins upon his head, the big man in the 
little town. “Aaron Hatfield,” standing 
before the congregation on communion 
day, is as integral a part of the Ameri- 
can scene as a Wrenn Church in New 
England; “Lucinda Matlock,” vital, 
rugged, fearless, old, but filled with 
“pantheistic rapture,” interpreting for 
a later generation all that could make 
that life comprehensible to us as to joys 
and sorrows; and Herndon, ‘William 
H. Herndon,” Lincoln’s great biogra- 
pher, in his declining years sitting at 
evening in his old house while the caw- 
ing crows fly over, looking in the magic 
glass of his memories and seeing there 
reenacted the great drama of our na- 
tional life—all are images upon the 
mental retina impressed as only the art 
of the greatest limnest can impress 
them. 

It is not for nothing that that “thin 
red outline” is traced upon the map of 


central Illinois, but for the glory and 
distinction of American letters. 

It is undeniable that no American 
writer has created so considerable a 
“country” as has Mr. Masters, for of 
his two hundred and fourteen charac- 
ters listed in the first edition of his 
Anthology, at least two-thirds have, ac- 
cording to the people of that country, a 
local habitation and a name. Perhaps 
this is a more liberal accounting than 
the poet himself would agree to; yet to 
the literal mind no proof is so final as 
“the shoe that fits,” and I have sat un- 
der ‘“Washington McNeely’s” cedar tree 
while page after page of my own copy 
of the debated book had written into 
it, by one of the leading lawers of the 
town, the name that in the popular 
mind fitted the epitaph. Sometimes the 
name was identical with the one that 
headed the page; sometimes only a part 
of the name appeared; more often an 
episode in the poem or an allusion to 
some physical feature noted there served 
as identification wholly or partially fix- 
ing the character. 

Already time has worn down the in- 
tense resentments that stood out so vig- 
orously when the book appeared. A 
sort of pride in the distinction now at- 
taching to the name is everywhere evi- 
dence by the exploitation of Spoon 
River; one sees it attached to the fronts 
of restaurants, to basketball teams, to 
ice creams, and candies and such unaes- 
thetic products, as having a selling value 
that must be abracadabra, no less, to 
the unlettered purveyors of those wares. 
To the enlightened, too, in that locality, 
the men and women who have read 
““Lee Masters’ book,” the old bitterness 
has passed, while among the younger 
generation there is a feeling of actual 
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pride that their little community has 
been touched by the genius of man and 
has taken its place in literature along 
with Salem and Concord. 

To the literary pilgrim a trip to the 
Spoon River Country is infinitely re- 
warding. In the midst of the town 
stands, for all to see, ‘the courthouse 
with a dome” that “Silas Dement,” the 
incendiary, found standing when he re- 
turned from Joliet; opposite it is the 
Beadle’s block in which still stands— 
though now disused—“Bindle’s Opera 
House” where “Flossie Cabanis” met 
“Ralph Barrett, the coming romantic 
actor” who enthralled her soul. On the 
western edge of the town, embowered 
by great trees, is the pillared house 
where, it will be pointed out, the origi- 
nal of the unhappy “Flossie” lived. It 
is also identified frequently as the resi- 
dence of the Anthology’s ‘Doc Hill,” 


the man who gave his heart to the peo- 
ple. The home of ‘William Jones’— 
in real life, Dr. William Strode — 
though passed to other hands, still 


stands not far from Main Street. Here 
the naturalist of Spoon River sorted and 
classified his bird skins, his mussle shells 
and Indian relics; and here came the 
letters from many great foreign lumi- 
naries in the scientific world, all 
“stamped with the stamp of Spoon 
River.” 

Within two blocks of the Strode resi- 
dence stands the most interesting build- 
ing in Lewistown, if one excepts the 
beautiful little Gothic church of St. 
James. It is the “Washington McNeely 
mansion.” ‘This is commonly known as 
the “old Ross house” and has a history 
SO interesting on its own account that 
it is difficult to surrender it to literary 
uses. Many allusions are made to this 
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house in the Anthology and not less 
than four of the Christian names of the 
children of Colonel Lewis Ross, the 
builder of the house and the man for 
whom, as a child, Ossian Ross named 
the town of his founding, have been 
given to the decadent children of 
“Washington McNeely.” It is only fair 
to say, however, that the tragic fate 
meted out to these in no way corre- 
sponds to the life history of their name- 
sakes. 

Yet the cedar tree still stands upon 
the lawn and a mounting block near the 
front door is one of the sections of 
those very limestone pillars that, accord- 
ing to “Silas Dement’s” confession, 
“crashed like trees when the woodsman 
fells them” in the dramatic burning of 
the old courthouse. 

“The Hill” on which the cemetery 
lies, according to the prefatory poem in 
the Anthology, is north of the village 
and just across a grassy ravine. It is 
a lovely place of trees and grass and 
stillness, and many stones bear names 
strangely reminiscent of those found in 
the index of the Anthology. Some, in- 
deed, are identical, as ‘““Chase Henry,” 
whose modest stone is just to the left 
of the drive; some bear a slight dis- 
guise, as the name of Winters which 
appears among the epitaphs as ‘Som- 
ers’; but perhaps the most striking 
memorial is that of a statue of a woman, 
placed high upon a granite shaft, show- 
ing in clear relief against its background 
of clustered cedars. There, one feels 
sure, will be found the epitaph of 
‘Percy Bysshe Shelley” who died from 
the accidental discharge of a gun while 
hunting on Thompson Lake. 


Over me a fond father erected this 
marble shaft, runs smoothly in the me- 
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mory. But on approaching, another 
name meets the astonished gaze. It is 
that of William Cullen Bryant, and in- 
quiry among the villagers elicits the in- 
formation that the young man bearing 
the illustrious name was a relative and 
namesake of the poet, Bryant. And 
there you are, with the literary associa- 
tion, the artistic method, and the ironic 
implication which is illustrative of the 
procedure of Mr. Masters, all neatly es- 
tablished in this one epitaph. 


This by no means exhausts the list 
of association places sacred to the Anth- 
ology in Lewistown. The home of 
Major Walker, ‘‘who used to talk with 
the venerable men of the Revolution,” 
is a few hundred yards from the ceme- 
tery gate, and at least a dozen houses 
can be identified without too great a 
stretch of the imagination. At Berna- 
dotte, eight or ten miles away on the 
river, lived ‘“Isaah Beethoven,” and 
though the mill by which he sat has 
been torn down within the year, yet the 
dam has not quite lost its power to 
mirror the “‘castled clouds,” though its 
embankment is sadly breached. Here 
“Theodore” the poet—surely Masters 
himself—lived; and here the great bully 
of the ‘‘Spooniad” gathered his incredi- 
ble strength. 

In the Petersburg neighborhood will 
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be found the house of “Lambert Huch- 
ins” with its “‘spires, bay window and 
roof of slate” and not more than four 
or five miles from there, in the “Aaron 
Hatfield” neighborhood, the farm home 
where once “Lucinda Matlock” and 
“Davis Matlock,” in reality the grand- 
parents of Mr. Masters, ‘‘lived together 
for seventy years.” It was in this house 
that the poet spent his happiest years, 
and to this beloved couple, Squire Davis 
Masters and his wife, he affectionately 
dedicated his volume of poems, The 
Great Valley. 

Not the least of the several points of 
interest in this country—since it will 
serve a double loyalty—must be the al- 
most forsaken graveyard where Ann 
Rutledge, the sweetheart of Abraham 
Lincoln, once lay. Her ashes have now 
been removed to Oakland Cemetery on 
the outskirts of Petersburg, and upon 
the face of the monument marking her 
grave is inscribed the Masters’ poem 
that is perhaps the most quoted epitaph 
of the Anthology. 


Out of me, unworthy and unknown, 
The vibrations of deathless music, 


runs the lovely legend, and pausing to 
re-read those lines, one feels that by 
these, not less than by others perhaps, 
has the poet inscribed Spoon River upon 
the maps of literary geography. 


Verse 
DOROTHEA BOWEN 


If ever I rejoice, I must remember that the cup 
W hereof I quaff so free 
Was stricken from another's grasp to make the beverage 
Spiced and warm for me. 


The Deluge 


JOHN E. HANKINS 


A translation from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


When father Jupiter gazed from his lofty throne, 
He groaned, recalling Lycaon’s hideous feast— 
A deed so recent as not to be widely known— 
And feeling arise in his heart unappeasable wrath, 
He summoned his council; nor tarried the gods whom he called. 


. There is a lofty road, on clear nights visible, 
Which for its brightness is known as the Milky Way. 
Here lies the path of the gods to the Thunderer’s dwelling 
And regal domain; to right and left open upon it 
The wide-doored halls of the high gods thronging with guests. 
Elsewhere the lesser divinities, here the most noble 
Of heaven's inhabitants build their magnificent homes. 
Here is the spot which, lacking in language sufficient, 
I should describe as the Palace-Place of the sky. 


So, when the gods in the marble chamber were seated, 
Jove in his high place, holding the ivory scepter, 
Thrice and again shook his head, whose terrible locks 
Made tremble the earth, the sea, and the heavenly stars. 
Then in such fashion he uttered the wrath of his heart: 
‘No more than now for the world’s dominion I trembled 
In that cataclysm when each of the serpent-foot Titans 
Stretched forth his hundred hands to make captive the sky. 
For, although a dangerous foe, they were easily known; 
From only one race and one origin issued the war. 
But now through the whole world, wherever Ocean resounds, 
Mankind shall be lost! By infernal rivers I swear it, 
W hich under the earth flow downward through Stygian glades. 
All else have I tried, but rotten incurable bodies 
The sword must cut off, lest all that are sound be corrupt! 
Have I not mountain and forest divinities, nymphs 
And rural deities, demigods, satyrs, and fauns? 
Since these are considered unworthy the honor of heaven, 
The lands we have given them let them inhabit in peace. 
Or can you believe, O gods, that their fortunes are safe 
When me, who hurl the thunder, who govern you all, 
The savage Lycaon endeavored to trap in his snares?” 
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They trembled and, eager for vengeance, demanded the man 
Who dared such infamy; thus, when an impious band 
Shed Caesar's blood to extinguish the Roman name, 
Humanity, thunderstruck, suffered the terrible fear 
Of sudden ruin, and all the earth shuddered in horror. 
To you no less pleasing, Augustus, your subjects’ devotion 
Than this was to Jove, who quickly by voice and by gesture 
Subdued the tumult till silence held the assembly. 
The clamor subsided, quelled by the kingly command, 
And Jupiter broke the silence once more with his words: 
“He has been punished (dismiss that care from your minds), 
But what he has done, and what is his fate, I will tell you. 
An evil report of the times had assailed my ears ; 
Which hoping to prove false, I from Olympus descended 
And traveled the countries of earth in the guise of a man. 
Too long it would take to tell you their measure of guilt 
And where it is found; the rumor was less than the truth! 
I passed through Maenala, haunt of the fiercest beasts, 
O’er Cyllene’s top and the pine-clad slopes of Lycaeus; 
Thence, as the shadows of evening lengthened to night, 
I reached the unfriendly abode of Arcadia’s king. 
A sign of my godhood I gave, and the people before me 
Began to pray; Lycaon first mocked their devotions, 
Then said: ‘I will try this god by infallible tests, 
Whether he be an immortal; no doubt shall remain’ 
He planned by night to slay me while heavy with sleep, 
Suspecting no evil; such was his test of the truth! 
Unsatisfied yet, he slew a Molossian hostage, 
Cutting his throat to prepare a hideous feast, 
And some of the limbs yet throbbing with life were boiled 
In scalding water, some roasted above the flame. 
When these were served up to me, I with avenging thunderbolt 
Hurled down the roof on its lord and his impious house. 
In terror he flies and, reaching the silent countryside, 
Howls in his fear and vainly endeavors to speak; 
He foams at the mouth and, mad with his craving for slaughter, 
Murders the sheep and gorges himself on their blood. 
His arms change to forelegs, his clothing to rough, shaggy hair, 
A wolf he becomes, resembling his earlier self: 
The same gray hair, the same intractable countenance, 
Eyes still gleaming, the mark of the beast in his face. 
One house is destroyed, but not one only deserves 
Destruction; throughout the earth wild fury holds sway. 
You would think men sworn to crime! Let all of them suffer 
The doom which all so richly deserve! I have spoken.” 
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Some voiced their approval of Jove and further aroused him 
With cries of rage, while others nodded in silence; 
Yet all were sad that the race of mortals must die, 
Inquiring what was to be the future of earth, 
And who would bear sweet incense unto their altars, 
Or whether wild beasts would wholly inherit the land. 
These matters their ruler assured them should be all his care, 
And bade them repine not, since from a wonderful source 
Should come a new people far different from that of old. 


And now to destroy the world he raised his lightings 
But paused for fear such a fire might enkindle the sky 
And burn the universe unto its uttermost pole. 
For well he remembered, a time was destined to come 
When ocean and earth and the beautiful palace of heaven 
Should blaze, and the frame of creation be sorely beset. 
Replacing the thunderbolts forged by the Cyclops’ hands, 
He favored a different punishment: under the waves 
Of a far-flung deluge to drown the races of men. 


Straightway in Aeolus’ cave he imprisons the North-Wind 
And all other blasts that drive out the rain-bearing clouds. 
The South-Wind, loosened, flies forth on dew-dripping pinions, 
Pitch-black darkness covers his terrible face, 

His beard is heavy, his gray hair streaming with rain, 

Clouds circle his brow, bedewed are his garments and wings. 
And where his broad hand presses the o’erhanging mist 

The thunder roars and heavy rain falls from the sky, 

While Juno’s many-hued rainbow-messenger, Iris, 

Draws up the watery vapor to nourish the clouds. 

The crops are destroyed, the hopes of the husbandman ruined, 
His prayers unanswered, his long year’s labor in vain. 


The waters of heaven suffice not the anger of Jove, 
Who asks of his sea-god brother auxiliary waves. 
Then Neptune summons the rivers, who, under his roof 
Assembled, are told: “I have no time to explain 
Or bandy words. Put forth your mightiest efforts ; 
Such is your task. Break open the banks which confine you, 
And give free rein to your currents’ turbulent force.” 
The streams, thus exhorted, return and unseal their fountains 
And whirl unchecked in their wild career to the sea. 


When Neptune strikes the ground with his terrible trident, 
The quaking earth throws wide a way for his waters. 
The unleashed rivers rush into the open fields, 
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O’erwhelming orchards and dwellings, cattle and men, 
Sparing not even the sacred altars and shrines. 

If anywhere stands a house resisting the torrent 
Unfallen, the mounting waters soon cover its top 

And hide its towers beneath the all-conquering flood. 
And now no boundaries separate ocean from land ; 

All is a sea, a sea unmarked by a shore. 


Some fly to the hills, some sit in their curving skiffs 
And wield the oar where once they followed the plow; 
Sailing above their meadows and waterlogged homes, 
They catch fish trapped in the interlaced branches of elms. 
Perchance their anchors are lowered in grassy pastures, 

Or curving keels brush over their vineyard tops; 

And where the slender goats were accustomed to browse 
The clumsy sea-cows now lay their bodies to rest. 

The Nereids wonder at forests and cities and houses 
Beneath the waves, while dolphins enter the woods 

And shake the massive oaks with their threshing about. 
The sheep and the wolf, the tawny lions and tigers 

Are borne on the waves; the lightning-like stroke of the boar, 
The agile limbs of the stag are of little avail ; 

The wandering bird, grown weary of long land-seeking, 
Furls her wings and drops to her death in the sea. 

The wild, tumultuous waters have covered the bills, 

And unfamiliar waves lap the mountainous peaks ; 

Most living creatures are drowned, and those who survive 
By long-drawn-out starvation are fated to die. 


Between the Aonian and the Oetean fields 
Lies Phocis, fertile of soil until that occasion 
When quick-rising waters had made it a part of the sea. 
There rugged Parnassus lifts twin peaks to the stars 
And veils her summits in all-enveloping clouds. 
Here when Deucalion (for all other mountains were covered), 
With Pyrrha his wife, on a raft had drifted to land, 
They worshiped the mountain divinities: Corycian nymphs 
And soothsaying Themis, then the most famous of oracles. 
No man than he was ever more loving of truth, 
Than she no woman more reverent toward the gods. 
When Jupiter saw that the earth was a stagnant pool, 
And that of the thousands of men only one had survived, 
And that of the thousands of women remained only one, 
Both innocent, both fulfilling their duties to God, 
He threw back the dark rain-clouds on the wings of the North Wind, 
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Showing the land to the sky and the heavens to earth. 
Assuaged is the wrath of the sea, for the Father of Waters, 
Replacing his three-pronged weapon, makes gentle the waves 
And orders his herald to blow the resounding conch 

And by that signal to call back the rivers and floods. 

Then sea-hued Triton, lifting above the surface 

His shoulders covered with shellfish, raises his horn, 

A twisted spiral broadening from the base, 

A horn which, blown in the mid-most part of the ocean, 
Fills with its voice-all shores underlying the sun. 

So, when the bearded, dew-dripping mouth of the god 
Now touches the musical shell and sounds a retreat, 

All regions of earth and all the waves of the sea 

Hear it and know that its ordinance must be obeyed. 

The sea now possesses a shore, the streams hold their channels, 
The rivers subside and hill-tops begin to appear ; 

Dry land arises and grows with the fast falling waters 

Till after long waiting the trees are uncovered to view, 

Their leaves yet soiled with sediment left by the flood. 


The world was restored; but when Deucalion saw it 
Devoid of life and felt the unbroken silence 
Of desolate lands, to Pyrrha he spoke amid tears: 


“O sister, O spouse, O woman the last of your sex, 
Whom family, race, and the bonds of mutual love 

To me have united, now danger more closely unites. 

In all of the lands from rising to setting sun, 

We two are alone; the sea has taken the rest. 

Nor yet is this our tenuous hold upon life 

Made certain, for still the dark clouds frighten my mind. 
How should you feel, poor heart, if fate had preserved you 
Alone, without me? How should you conquer your fear? 
Who would then comfort your uncontrollable grief? 

For I, be assured, if you had drowned in the waters, 
Would follow you, wife, and rest by your side in the sea. 
O that the arts of my father, the giver of life, 

Enabled me too to animate bodies of clay! 

But now in the two of us rests the future of man; 

The gods have decreed that we live while all others die.” 
He spoke, and they wept; then seemed it best to invoke 
Celestial power and counsel to seek from the oracle. 
Quickly together they visited Cephisus’ stream, 

Muddily flowing once more in its usual channel. 

Thence, having sprinkled their garments and heads with water 
And made the proper libation, they turned their steps 
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To the shrine of the hallowed goddess, whose walls were disfigured 
With filthy moss, the fires of whose altars were quenched. 
Approaching the steps of the temple, they prostrate fell 

To the ground and gave to the cold stone trembling kisses; 

And thus they prayed: “If ever the prayers of the righteous 

May soften victorious gods and avert their wrath, 

O Themis most merciful, help our desolate world 

And tell us what art may avail to restore our race.” 


The goddess is moved to utterance: “Leaving the temple, 
Unloosen the clasps of your garments, cover your heads, 
And throw behind you the bones of your mighty mother.” 
They stand in amazement ; Pyrrha, then, breaking the silence, 
Refuses at first to obey the goddess’ command 
And prays with quivering lips for pardon, not daring 
To rouse the maternal ghost by profaning her bones. 
Meanwhile they doubtfully question the oracle’s meaning, 
Turning the dark words over again in their minds. 

The son of Prometheus soothes with comforting speech 
His wife and avers: “If I be not wholly at fault, 

(For surely the oracle urges no impious deed!) 

The earth is our mighty mother; the stones in her body 
I think are her bones; ’tis these we are bidden to throw.” 


Though Pyrrha is moved to hope by her husband’s surmise, 
She dares not believe it is true—so doubtful are both 
Of the heavenly meaning; but why should they scruple to try? 
Descending, they cover their heads, unfasten their tunics, 
And backward hurl, as directed, the stones in their path. 
Then (who would believe it, except for the lore of the ancients?) 
The rock begins to put off its original hardness, 
To soften its texture, and slowly to alter its form. 
And as in the marble rough-hewn by the sculptor’s hand 
The inchoate figure foreshadows the statue complete, 
So these, grown milder in nature and larger in size, 
Show forth in their transformation the semblance of men. 
The parts that are earthy and dampened with penetrant moisture 
Are changed to bodily flesh; the parts that are hard, 
Unyielding and rigid, become the framework of bones; 
The veins of the rock remain as the conduits of blood. 
And shortly the stones, through grace of the almighty gods, 
If thrown by Deucalion’s hand, take the bodies of men, 
If thrown by Pyrrha, likewise to women are changed. 
Thus, as a race we are hard and enduring of toil, 
Witnessing well the origin whence we are sprung. 


A Little About William Ellery Leonard 


CLARA LEISER 


HEN a man’s achievements are 
y \ not only numerous and signifi- 
cant, but varied too, and if he 
is a striking personality as well, he real- 
ly should have a more arresting surname 
than Leonard, even if a resounding 
“William Ellery Channing’’ was pre- 
fixed over the baptismal font. For I 
have discovered people who actually did 
not know that Leonard the scholarly 
philologist, Leonard the poet whose 
Two Lives some critics consider the 
greatest long poem that has come out 
of America, Leonard the renowned 
translator of Lucretius, Beowulf and 
Gilgamesh, Leonard the victim of a now 
famous twenty-years’ neurosis (see his 
The Locomotive God), and Leonard the 
professor of English at the University 
of Wisconsin, are all one and the same 
Leonard. 

But if, because of his failure to con- 
fine himself to a single field, William 
Ellery Leonard does not enjoy due fame, 
there can at least be no complaint that 
the public is ignorant of what it calls 
his “queernesses.”” At the time of his 
third marriage last June, newspapers all 
over the country carried long articles, 
some of them headed “Poet-Professor 
Takes Girl Bride into Phobic Prison.” 
All of them—quite naturally, for news- 
papers—discussed chiefly the suicide of 
his first wife, the divorce from his sec- 
ond, his occasional bouts with deans, 
and his phobic terrors. Since I was 
known to be at work on a book about 
him, several self-styled psychiatrists 
wrote to me, saying that they hoped the 
day would come when such a man 


would be employed, not where young 
minds could be corrupted through con- 
tact with his personality and ideas, but 
off in some corner, engaged in pure re- 
search, where he could do no damage. 
These letters were another indication of 
the fact that although too little is 
known about Mr. Leonard’s work as 
poet, philologist and translator, the ac- 
tivity through which he has long ex- 
erted the widest influence is scarcely 
known at all except to the students who 
have experienced it directly. Since he 
is perhaps most himself in the class- 
room, that is a great pity. And so I 
give you William Ellery Leonard the 
teacher. 


II 


Now he works with graduates only, 
but formerly he taught undergraduates 
too, even freshmen. And what an ad- 
venture that “Advanced Freshman Eng- 
lish” class was! The students were 
chosen by Mr. Leonard himself. There 
we were, having as teacher a live man 
who was also half legend. There were 
all sorts of stories about him. A few 
of us knew that he was a poet. One or 
two were pitied and counselled by other 
undergraduates. “What? In Leonard's 
class? Why he’s crazy. Can’t you get 
transferred?” We soon decided that if 
our professor was ‘‘crazy’” we liked it, 
and that his state was one devoutly to 
be envied. Any transfer took place at his 
instance, not the student’s. To be sure, 
we quaked enough those first days. That 
lanky but virile figure looming above 
the desk, that long, energetic stride a- 
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cross the room, the tremendous vitality, 
the nervous running of fingers through 
the shock of steel gray hair (white 
now), fiery looks darting from dark 
eyes which seemed actually to have a 
glint of red in them; the sharp explosive 
speech issuing from the large mouth 
(I have never known anyone else whose 
mouth could look so furious or whose 
very nostrils could look so rebellious ) — 
these were enough to strike the fear of 
the Lord into the most nonchalant and 
the most superior undergraduate alike. 
But it was not fear that maintained dis- 
cipline; that grew, rather, out of the 
respect we felt for the intellectual force 
before us, for the tremendous learning 
and the profound sincerity of the man. 

There was always an air of expectan- 
cy as to his mood. On Monday he 
might begin by saying that the three 
greatest annoyances in Madison were 
the street car service, the telephone ser- 
vice, and freshmen, and add a lamenta- 
tion for the stupidity of the average 
American and the childishness or imbe- 
cility of the American collegian. On 
Wednesday he might analyze a poem he 
had worked on the night before, or hold 
forth on the hypocrisies of statesmen 
during the late war. On Friday, per- 
haps an opening announcement that the 
greatest burden on the country was the 
clergy, and then, by way of modest con- 
trast, the general subject of William 
Ellery Leonard. His prowess in tennis 
and swimming and skating was indis- 
putable. He had learned more by him- 
self in one summer's study as a boy than 
most of us were likely to learn during 
four years at college, and he had not 
forgotten more than five per cent of all 
he had ever learned. He probably knew 
more about anthropology than many an 
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anthropologist. We might wonder what 
would happen when examination time 
came and we hadn’t “covered the 
ground.” 

Then on the following Monday, right 
from the start, an illuminating lecture 
packed with more real stuff than an- 
other professor would give in a semes- 
ter, and we sat there fascinated by the 
intellectual panorama unrolling before 
us, marvelling that one man could know 
so much. Needless to say, his views 
were maintained vigorously. We rep- 
resented various walks of life, held the 
social and political ideas—or half-ideas 
— instilled by our families and the pre- 
vailing opinions in our respective com- 
munities, and according to our borrowed 
notions he sometimes seemed wrong; 
but whether he seemed greatly right or 
grossly wrong, there was no doubt at 
all as to the honesty of his convictions 
or the careful thought and deep insight 
by which he had arrived at them. 


III 


It is perhaps after leaving the Uni- 
versity that most of us realize why Mr. 
Leonard’s teaching takes such hold; that 
it is because he has studied many sub- 
jects deeply, knows how to relate them 
to the life of the day, and presents them 
in clear and incisive fashion. It is easy 
enough to talk impressively and use 
good illustrative material — that’s the 
common stock in trade of any good 
teacher; but to talk fearlessly, sympa- 
thetically, incisively, learnedly and with 
authority, on many topics, that is quite 
another matter. Professor Leonard 
speaks thoughtfully without being ob- 
scure, is deeply intellectual but not for- 
mally academic, sometimes amusingly 
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arrogant (and he knows it) but not 
pompous, and serious without being 
solemn. Perhaps the very experiences 
that have seemed to cripple him for 
himself have given him the power of 
spirit and the grim clarity of under- 
standing that make contact with him in 
the classroom so vital a thing. 

Those were thrilling hours. They 
were then, and they remain so in re- 
trospect. 

In his freshman class particularly, 
William Ellery (as he is generally spok- 
en of) demonstrated to the full what he 
considers one of the three hallmarks of 
a good teacher—‘‘the unconscious feel 
for a mind that isn’t there yet.” Our 
themes were treated with respect. De- 
cent grammar and punctuation, the 
“manners” of composition, were taken 
for granted. It was the ideas we were 
trying to deal with that our teacher's 
criticism concerned. I remember that 
a certain girl submitted an essay for a 
prize. The other professorial judges 
hesitated to recommend it because the 
punctuation was in rather flagrant dis- 
agreement with common usage. Leon- 
ard sent it back with a crisp note saying, 
“Any girl who can write like that can 
punctuate any damned way she feels 
like.” 

He wanted to help us get whatever 
brains we might have into action; to 
awaken our minds to entirely new ideas 
whether they concerned us personally 
or not. That class was, I think, for most 
of us the birthplace of intellectual in- 
dependence. He presented his own 
ideas without trying to force them upon 
us. He had us in mind, I believe, when 
he said that Keats had had one advan- 
tage; he had never gone to college. ‘He 
was spared the authority of other 
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minds.” He was never impatient with 
honest effort, though it might yield a 
pretty pedestrian result. He was kind 
when we expressed a concept which, al- 
though age-old, seemed startlingly fresh 
to us. If someone did evolve an origi- 
nal opinion or an idea, he was inter- 
ested and encouraging, because he had 
the imagination to see the difficulties of 
the inarticulate freshman struggling to 
get his vague and errant thoughts into 
an acceptable ‘‘theme.” 

When we read our essays aloud, with 
the class as jury, comments were di- 
rected toward fundamentals. Were we 
being only fanciful when we thought 
we were imaginative? Did we realize 
that the real funcion of the imagination 
is to see into and tell the fullness of 
the truth and that learning to write 
means learning to live, because both re- 
quire penetration of the things that are? 
Did we know the difference between lit- 
erary vanity and the conceit of igno- 
tance? 

“Fine writing” was seldom tried more 
than once. He asked us to learn to dis- 
tinguish between writing and Harold- 
Bell-Wright-ing. Slang was ruled out, 
but not because it was inelegant; we 
were made to see that there was noth- 
ing smart or original about its use in 
ordinary straightforward writing and 
that it was merely a sloppy substitute 
for accurate expression. We learned— 
and deeply—not to try to talk or write 
on subjects about which we knew noth- 
ing. ‘Get experience. Get honesty. 
Get over sentimentalism.”” One day he 
picked to pieces, obviously enjoying his 
own cutting remarks, a too sweet essay. 
After class he found the author weeping 
in the corridor. He put his arm around 
her shoulder and said, “Never mind. 
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You'll learn that way. It’s probably 
not all your fault. No doubt you had a 
sentimental old maid for a high school 
teacher.” 


IV 


He had no patience (nor has he now) 
with superficiality or lazy indifference. 
He listened to an honest opinion, was 
eager to help anyone toward expression 
if he had anything to say, but was never 
shilly-shally with the ridiculous answer. 
The sloppy thinker and the smart-Aleck 
were quickly settled; sometimes pain- 
fully. Some of his emotional flare-ups 
do seem a little needless, but he cools 
off quickly, and is amused at his own 
lapse. One evening a janitor, anxious 
to leave the building at the stroke of 
ten, came into the room and began clos- 
ing the windows. When Mr. Leonard 
objected the fellow said, “Well, I ain’t 


tellin’ ya to git out.” Leonard jumped 
from his seat, thundering, ‘No, but I’m 
tellin’ you to git out!” and ran him 
from the room, threatening him with 
the wrath of God if he ever tried a like 


impudence again. When he noticed 
how frightened one of the girls looked 
he laughed and asked her if she thought 
he had committed murder. She proba- 
bly did. “Professors are merely toler- 
ated around the place,” sighed Mr. 
Leonard. 

Of course these outbursts are bruited 
about and embellished. They fit in with 
the man’s picturesqueness — the loose 
tweed suit of sprinkled grey, the flowing 
purple tie (there used to be a green 
velvet theme bag too), the longish hair 
topped by an Alpinish hat, the quick, 
nervous gestures, the fact that he is a 
poet, and, ipso facto, must be supposed 
to have what commonly goes for poetic 


temperament. Many a student has gone 
to his first Leonard class expecting him 
to stride into the room, throw his hat 
into one corner and his coat into an- 
other, and begin to shout, and has then 
been agreeably surprised to find that he 
can be quite winsome, that he tries very 
hard to be fair. 


V 


Leonard’s simplicity of method is 
likely to be deceiving. There is a sort 
of legend that somehow he manages to 
be a good teacher in spite of his ram- 
blings and rumblings, and without hav- 
ing any method or order at all. Con- 
cerning this he himself says: ‘Certainly, 
organization, goal, pedagogy (in a phi- 
losophic, not school-of-education sense) 
has been my intention and I think my 
practice. If into organization I've put 
some life, that doesn’t destroy method.” 
His preparation for teaching is a vast 
fund of varied information, stored in a 
phenomenal memory; all the experi- 
ences of a large and integrated mind, 
and a deep life of the spirit and of the 
emotions; but he has also surveyed the 
history of education. As to inspiration 
on the part of the teacher, he says: ‘“The 
only true inspiration is a communica- 
tion of sincerity and scholarship. The 
two fundamental things to consider are 
truth and ethics; the ideal of reality and 
the ideal of conduct. Wise teaching 
inspires the desire for reality and the 
desire for manhood.” 

He expects people to be working and 
uses class time as suits his mood. One 
might study late in preparation for 
searching questions on, say, the ablaut, 
and listen, instead, to a talk about the 
Greenland settlements or Lucretius. At 
the end of a semester course in Anglo- 
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Saxon or Beowulf his students know 
not only a good deal about Anglo-Saxon 
and the philological lore pertaining to 
it, but much besides. They know what 
life meant to their Anglo-Saxon for- 
bears, something about their social or- 
ganization, their religion and supersti- 
tions, their sense of foreboding before 
the terrors of nature and of war. The 
details of linguistic science were learned 
too, of course, but instead of their seem- 
ing laborious, Leonard actually got us 
excited about the theories and laws of 
language development, because he 
helped us to a realization that “beyond 
languages is language, and beyond lan- 
guage is the common life of the race.” 

There is time for by-play too, and for 
the silly jingles and the ridiculous puns 
he enjoys, though not a little of his en- 
joyment is provided by the superior 
half-smiles on the faces of some stu- 
dents who are gravely weighing this or 
that bit of foolishness and just as grave- 
ly deciding that it isn’t so very brilliant. 
But can’t a man of known intelligence 
and taste and achievements “‘get off” an 
absurdity once in a while without hav- 
ing it considered an affront to Parnas- 
sus? Thus, walking along on a lan- 
guorous May day, Leonard darts into a 
stationery store, and a few days later 
some young friends in Tuscaloosa re- 
ceive a post card saying, “The air is 
very balmy here today—in fact almost 
Alabamy.” 

Nor is he aloof outside the classroom. 
The same young man whom he calls an 
insolent pup in the classroom knows 
very well where to go should he get into 
a squabble. A student may be frighten- 
ed or slightly repelled by Professor 
Leonard’s sometimes sneering laugh, by 
the humor which, though generally 
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playful, can also be savage, but let that 
student get into trouble and he will find 
no one more ready to help than Leon- 
ard. He will find him kindly and 
generous. Mr. Leonard will give him 
a fair hearing; if need be, an able de- 
fense, to the point, sometimes, of sacri- 
ficing something from his own reputa- 
tion. For in spite of the concerns of 
maturity and harrowing experiences, 
the professor has retained an essential 
youthfulness, an ability to see from the 
undergraduate point of view; and part- 
ly because of this, partly because he is 
very humble before humanity, students 
find in him a deep understanding; es- 
pecially the misfits, the “queer ducks,” 
the insurgents, and those who knew 
hardships before entering the University. 


VI 


One can never forget that he is really 
an intellectual giant, but William El- 
lery makes it easy to indulge in give- 
and-take with him. Not having lost all 
of the coltish characteristics of his 
youth, he likes pranks too. There was 
“Archie,” for instance, an instructor who 
envied Leonard’s reputation for learn- 
ing and planned his downfall. It was 
to be in that formidable list of English 
kings, the Henrys and the Edwards, 
which Archie had committed to memory 
and saved with good-natured vengeance 
against the dinner he planned at the 
University Club. The dinner came, and 
with it Archie’s subtle attempt to “show 
up” Leonard, who, immediately suspect- 
ing what was afoot, turned on Archie 
and out of his astoundingly accurate 
memory gave him not only a complete 
list of the kings and their dates, but 
brought in their cousins, uncles, enemies 
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and most of their entourages, all the 
while plying the luckless Archie with 
questions, and having that amused, 
slightly infernal gleam in his eyes that 
has disconcerted many a smart-Aleck. 
Professor Leonard, to be sure, could 
hardly be called a shrinking violet him- 
self. In the matter of self-evaluation, 
he comes off fairly well. But there is 
nothing offensive about this egotism, 
and he is thought “conceited” only by 
those who do not realize that he is as 
much interested in watching himself 
perform as he is in any other phenome- 
non: one Leonard watching the other. 
I am reminded of a day when he was 
standing at the call desk of the Uni- 
versity library, waiting quite patiently 
for the attendant to take his slips. At 
length his turn came, and, the slips be- 
ing unsigned, the boy asked, ‘What's 
your name?” With a dramatic gesture, 


much too Olympian to be wasted on so 
small an audience, Leonard stepped 
back and snorted in astonishment, “My 
God, here’s a man that doesn’t know 
who I am!” 


Vil 


Ever so often Mr. Leonard is as- 
sailed as being “dangerous.” ‘‘Radical- 
ism,” “‘atheism,” ‘‘free love advocate” 
are the charges. This is not the place 
for a discussion of the Rocking Chair 
Episode which caused nation-wide com- 
ment a few years ago, but read what 
one of his graduate students says: “My 
age, sex, celibacy, and perhaps appear- 
ance, would put me in the column for 
old maids. I have taught in a teachers’ 
college many years and my home is only 
a few hours from the infamous Dayton, 
Tennessee. I am in manner and habit 
a conservative woman from a conserva- 


tive section, and I find nothing shocking 
in William Ellery Leonard.” I need 
hardly add, however, that the authori- 
ties never put Professor Leonard on the 
Discipline Committee. 

When the charge against him is 
“radicalism,” the son of some captain of 
industry has probably tried to give his 
father an idea of the professor’s fury in 
railing against an economic system in 
which human rights count for nothing, 
property rights for all; or he may have 
quoted William Ellery’s opinion that 
political democracy is no good without 
industrial democracy. Leonard speaks 
out vehemently against whatever seems 
to him unjust or downright wicked. He 
consistently champions individual free- 
dom in decent speech and conduct, 
stands for what he believes in, and 
won't be coerced. Madison and its 
University, and the world outside as 
well, have more than once felt the im- 
pact of his intellectual honesty—honesty 
of a quality that seems almost unreal in 
a world grown quite used to profession- 
al graft and hypocrisy. His “outbursts” 
must be applauded by everyone who 
cares anything at all about distinction 
between professional mud-slinging and 
honest criticism, or about ultimate dis- 
tinctions between truth and falsehood. 


VIII 
“Atheist” is hurled usually by those 


to whom religion is entirely a matter of 
ritual and blind faith—faith, sometimes, 
merely in the highflown phrases which 
sound so well to the ear that they are 
likely to lead away from facts and good 
sense. When the late William Jennings 
Bryan was hot on the trail of modern- 
ists, he visited Wisconsin. Mr. Leonard 
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was conducting a class in ‘The Bible as 
Literature.” A co-ed who saw her 
chance to star, sought out Mr. Bryan 
and complained theatrically: “Oh, he 
has taken away my Christ and I know 
not where he has laid him.” That was, 
of course, flame to Bryan’s oratory and 
was made the basis of his later charges 
of atheism in our colleges. In Leonard’s 
classroom it brought forth this: “In the 
United States half-education is the uni- 
versal thing. The sense of intellectual 
authority is gone. Newspapers as the 
instrument of thought are so numerous 
that they give a man like Bryan a chance 
to be heard. The same kinds of people 
exist in other countries, but they haven’t 
the same prerogatives of noise and legis- 
lation. This is the explanation of why 
America makes such an ass of herself 
before the world.” 

Unfortunately, Professor Leonard's 
utterances on religion are retailed by 
undiscerning students who fail to see 
that he is excoriating not those who are 
truly religious, but those who indulge 
in easy talk and loose thinking or none. 
His own approach to things spiritual is 
altogether respectful; it is the easy ac- 
ceptance of what he considers rubbish 
that he rages against. 

Of course Mr. Leonard helps people 
to shake off conventional shackles! Lis- 
tening to one or two of his lectures on 
Christianity sloughs off the scab of 
many an unthought-out notion, but it 
would be difficult to find a student who 
had been spiritually wounded in the 
process. On the contrary, he is usually 
grateful for the easy and sane transition 
to clarity of thought on questions that 
may have disturbed him before. Any 
wrecked ideals are assuredly replaced by 
better ones. “Disillusion need not 
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bring cynicism,” Leonard says, ‘merely 
a change in values. Getting one’s ideals 
smashed means getting oneself an edu- 
cation. Any ideals not founded on the 
laws of life ought to be smashed!” 

Of course the Professor loses no op- 
portunity to assail “the unbelievable ig- 
norance or obtuseness of the supposedly 
educated circles” who can be fooled by 
“the clap-trap of Bruce Barton’s The 
Man Nobody Knows.” But when a stu- 
dent suggests that after one University 
lecture there is perhaps not much left 
to say about Christianity, and Leonard 
replies, ““That’s foolish,” two seconds 
later adding with a grin, “Still, regard- 
ing the ministry this may be true,’’ he is 
simply enjoying his own mental agility. 
Nor is he poking fun at any creed when, 
in discussing the Divine Comedy, he 
says: ‘“The characters in the Purgatorio 
are more realistic than either the hope- 
lessly damned ones in the Inferno or 
the hopelessly saved in the Paradiso. 
There’s nothing for the one to do but 
howl or for the other to sing.” Similar- 
ly, when in an Anglo-Saxon class he 
gives hilarious accounts of medieval 
nuns and monks being chased over the 
hillsides by Viking pirates, he is not 
ridiculing them, but simply enjoying a 
diverting mental scene. Ridicule has 
sterner possibilities: ‘“‘Ridicule is not 
necessarily a test of truth, but something 
universally ridiculed stands a good 
chance of being true, because of man’s 
general ignorance.” 


IX 


I remember a young man who used to 
cut his classes in the Law School to at- 
tend Professor Leonard’s course “Phi- 
losophy in the English Poets.” “‘Here’s 
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where you get life,” he said. Although 
he is thoroughly familiar with all the 
schools of psychology and philosophy, 
Leonard does not attempt to regiment 
his own ideas and convictions into a 
formal system, for “No truly philosoph- 
ical mind can be a philosopher. Life is 
too complex and changing to work out 
a permanent philosophy. Nevertheless, 
you can say a good many things beyond 
the moment.” 

Here in this course, where his avowed 
aim was to make an intellectual setting 
for thought, all the phenomena of the 
universe supplied grist for the profes- 
sorial mill. But here, as elsewhere, he 


was neither professionally remote nor 
professorially ingratiating. He was en- 
gaged in thinking deeply about Burns 
or Meredith or Wordsworth, and his 
students had the privilege of participat- 
ing in, or at least observing, the prog- 


ress of thought in a singularly rich 
mind. In simple, forthright, racy 
speech, he interprets literature in terms 
of life; life as he has observed it and 
thought about it, life as he himself has 
had to face it through heartbreaking 
difficulties, through social persecution, 
through personal tragedy of an almost 
intolerable bitterness and a resultant 
neurosis which has hampered him for 
more than twenty years. Out of all 
this, and in spite of it, has come an ever 
deepening sense of the digniity of hu- 
man life. 

He finds himself at one with Emer- 
son. Emerson, he says, reinforces your 
conclusion that you are not only a bio- 
logical ferment. Emerson will commu- 
nicate to you a sense of the validity and 
dignity of human existance. “And’— 
this furiously—“‘if you haven't got that 
you may as well get off the planet!” 


Suppose we don’t know anything be- 
yond this life! “Would you rather be 
a soap bubble or a human being? Then, 
being alive, how can you doubt that you 
can make life a worth while thing? 
Anything else is infantile and superfi- 
cial. If life seems to you to have no 
meaning, you can put meaning into it.” 

Leonard laments that mankind is 
“still in intellect and in morale too weak 
to confront reality . . . too weak to 
acknowledge how hard and heroic life 
is. To those who seek to escape re- 
ality, and to those who believe that the 
end of living is preparation for a life 
to come, he says: ‘““The will-to-live in 
man implies the will to live thought- 
fully and well—to live ‘like a man,’ in 
short. The end of the rose is a perfect 
rose, according to the law of its being 
a rose at all. The end of the human 
being is a being that most fulfils the 
implications of human nature: energy 
unfolding into ethical forms and or- 
ganized thought.” 


x 


That is William Ellery Leonard’s idea 
of success. How far he himself has 
realized the implications of human na- 
ture as a phase of the universal energy, 
is brilliantly and movingly reflected in 
his books, but is perhaps best known by 
those who have had the privilege of 
studying with him at the University of 
Wisconsin. And as some of the inci- 
dents I have mentioned occurred ten or 
twelve years ago, perhaps I ought to 
add that the very first comment I heard 
when I arrived in Madison last August 
was, “Well, William Ellery’s in great 
form!”’—made by someone in his Chau- 
cer seminar. 
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Thomas Hart Benton, one of the chief 
contemporary American artists, is known pri- 
marily as a muralist and a leader of the 
much-discussed Middle Western school of 
painting. Some of his finest work is to be 
found on the walls of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art and the New School for 
Social Research in New York. His Indiana 
murals, painted for Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition, are temporarily stored. 
A native Missourian, Mr. Benton is now en- 
gaged upon a mural depicting the social 
history of his state for the capitol in Jefferson 
City. He is head of the department of 
painting and drawing at the Kansas City Art 
Institute. 


Dorothea Bowen is on the staff of the 
University of Kansas. She has published in 
various journals, including previous issues of 
the University Review. 


Hester Buell, Delphos, Kansas, is now at 


the University of Chicago doing graduate 
work, 


Josephine Craven Chandler, lecturer and 
writer, lives in Havana, Illinois. An author- 
ity on various phases of Illinois history (in- 
cluding Lincolniana), she has published in 
the New York Tribune, the National Repub- 
lic, Art and Archeology, the Bookman, etc. 
Other writings include two monographs: 
“The Spoon River Country” and ‘New 
| Salem: Early Chapter in Abraham Lincoln’s 
Life.” As a poet Mrs. Chandler is repre- 
sented in many magazines and in three 
anthologies of verse. 
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John S. de Martelly is head of the division 
of graphic arts and illustration at the Kansas 
City Art Institute. Born in Philadelphia 
(1903), he there “went through the usual 
painful procedure of taking school.” His 
father is an architect, and, during the war, 
architecture, like most of the arts, being rele- 
gated to the limbo of forgotten luxuries, the 
family moved about the country. Mr. Martel- 
ly's study of the arts was begun at Carnegie 
School of Technology and continued at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia; three 
years of travel in England and Italy followed, 
then one year of study of etching and en- 
graving at the Royal College, Kensington. 
He came to the Art Institute of Kansas City 
about two years ago. His work is owned by 
the Albert and Victoria Museum, London, 
and is in many private collections in both 
England and the United States. The brush 
drawing in this issue of the Review is of a 
brickyard near Rosedale at the edge of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Yetza Gillespie lives in Kansas City and 
has published verse in the Literary Digest, 
Westward, Bozart, the Kansas City Star, etc. 


Carl Grabo is professor of English at the 
University of Chicago. He has written for 
various learned journals, the New Humanist, 
the New Republic, etc. His publications in- 
clude the Art of the Short Story, the Tech- 
nique of the Novel, An Amateur Philosopher, 
A Man and a Woman (a novel), A Newton 
Among Poets, Prometheus Unbound—An 
Inter pretation, the Meaning of the Witch of 
Atlas, and two books for children: The Cat 
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Princess, 
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John E. Hankins is assistant professor of 
English at the University of Kansas. His 
translation from Ovid, The Creation, ap- 
peared in the summer issue of the University 
Review. 


Helen Rhoda Hoopes, of the English de- 
partment of the University of Kansas, was 
born in Kansas City, Missouri, and lived 
there until she entered the University of 
Kansas to acquire an A.B. degree, a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, an A.M. degree, and a position 
on the teaching staff. In addition to her 
classes at the University, Miss Hoopes for 
ten years conducted extension classes in liter- 
ature in the two Kansas Cities. Lecturing on 
poetry and a weekly radio program from 
KFKU, the University station, are other 
activities. Miss Hoopes is known to the 
readers of the Kansas City Star for her ar- 
ticles on the woman’s page and for para- 
gtaphs and verse in the Starbeams column, 
signed H.R.H. She has appeared yearly in 
the recently revived Kansas Magazine with 
story, article, or verse. She has published 
in various verse magazines and anthologies. 


Howard Mumford Jones is a noted teacher, 
scholar, and translator at the University of 
Michigan. Born at Saginaw, Michigan 
(1892), he went to the University of Wis- 
consin for his undergraduate, and to the 
University of Chicago for his graduate, work. 
He was associate professor of comparative 
literature at the University of Texas, profes- 
sor of English literature at the University of 
North Carolina, and is now professor of 
English literature at the University of Michi- 
gan. He has published poetry, plays, biogra- 
phy, translations, and numerous books and 
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articles on scholarly subjects; the most im- 
portant of which are: translation of Heine’s 
The North Sea, America and French Culture, 
The Romanesque Lyric (in collaboration 
with Professor Phillip Allen of the University 
of Chicago), and The Life of Moses Coit 
Tyler. He is now working on a definitive 
life of the Irish poet, Tom Moore, the ma- 
terial for which he collected in England and 
Ireland while on a Guggenheim Fellowship 
in 1933. 


Lamiza B. Lambert was born and educated 
in Missouri. She is now an assistant at the 
St. Louis Public Library. 


Clara Leiser writes: ‘Born Milwaukee, 
Wis. Grad. U.W. 1924. Have only one 
book to my credit, though I’ve edited myself 
practically black in the face for other writers. 
At present Secretary of the Probation De- 
partment, Court of General Sessions (crimi- 
nal), New York. Before that, Associate Ed. 
and Adv. Mgr., Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. My one bok is: Jean de Reszke and 
the Great Days of Opera. . . . As for what 
I plan to do, that would take a page. Busting 
with ideas, only no time and no money to 
work them out.” Miss Leiser is gathering 
material for the official biography of William 
Ellery Leonard. 


Barbara Middendorf, last year a student at 
the University of Kansas City, is now at 
Columbia University. 


Elsie Mitchell, Kansas City, has published 
verse in the Harp, the Kadelphian, the 
Frontier, the University Review, etc. 
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Mary Paxton, professor of English at 
Christian College, has published in the Kan- 
sas City Star and various magazines, besides 
editing Christian College Plays and Verse. 


Diego Rivera, the internationally known 
Mexican painter, has done murals in the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange, the San Francisco 
School of Fine Arts, the Detroit Museum of 
Art, the RCA building in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, the New Workers’ School of New York, 
the Ministry of Education, the National 
Palace, and the Palace of Cortes, the last 
three in Mexico. 


Frances Toor knows Mexico and under- 
stands it sympathetically. For fifteen years 
she has devoted herself to research in its 
customs and traditions. As the Editor of 
Mexican Folkways, a journal she founded, 
she has recorded material otherwise virtually 
inaccessible. Her Guide to Mexico is indis- 
pensable to the tourist. Miss Toor has writ- 
ten for such magazines as the Southwestern 
Review and is co-author of the recent book, 
Renascent Mexico. Appreciation should be 
expressed here for her gracious help in se- 
curing material about Mexico and by Mexi- 
can writers for this and forthcoming issues 
of the University Review. 
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to create an important and indige- 
nous artistic life in the Middle- 
South West. 
journal is your acknowledgment of 
the worth of this effort. Why not 
call the attention of your friends to 


Your interest in the 


the University Review, ask them to 
subscribe, and, incidentally, send in 
your own check (one dollar) for a 
year’s subscription ? 
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